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AFFINITY 


Had I known that London would be so bitterly cold, I would 
not have come and would have asked for money instead of a plane 
ticket from the television people. I had expected the English 
weather to be somewhat more severe than our cold; but the cold 
here was of a different kind. It got into my skin and flesh and 
touched my very soul through my marrow and bones. I did not 
feel like going out of the house because of the cold and instead 
of sight-seeing in London, always thought of returning to my 
village. Besides, what scared me more was Bobby’s warning that it 
would be getting colder still after a few days. 

I had been scared stiff of the severe cold the day I landed in 
Heathrow airport in London. This was my first visit abroad, and 
my excitement had somewhat paled after the long tiring flight. 
After the irritating moments with the immigration, I had stepped 
outside the airport terminal to be assulted by the London cold. 
Bobby was waiting for me outside, but meeting him was no excite- 
ment for me at that time; it was a mere consolation. 

Bobby had taken me out of his flat only a couple of times. 
Thereafter I stayed put in the heated room and tried to understand 
this foreign land by what I could see through the window. By 
about ten, the traffic in the street thinned and I did not know what 
to do. I looked carefully at the cooking range, the washing 
machine and the other gadgets and devoted myself to cooking a 
meal. I was not happy with the rather cold breakfast Bobby made 
and spent my time cooking an eluborate meal of rice and curry. 
Though I did not know cooking and did not know the exact 
amount of salt to put in the curry, I enjoyed my cooking better 
than Bobby’s dishes. 

Bobby used to return about five thirty in the evening. Since I 
was sitting all alone in the house the whole day, Bobby tried to 
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spend the entire evening with me. He used to tell me about this 
flat of his, which he had rented only six months earlier and which 
he was going to leave in another three months. He was earlier 
staying in a much smaller flat in a congested area. The present 
house was not only spacious, but was also located in an open area 
near a canal and had a small lawn. Bobby would spend hours on 
the lawn, lying there and doing nothing. The other attraction for 
Bobby was a piano, which went with the house. Bobby played the 
piano for sometime atleast every morning and evening, and was 
very happy during that time. 

1 had met Bobby Larkin when he had come as the cameraman 
of a television unit from London who were doing a film on our 
village. 1 got involved with them as they needed a doctor for the 
unit and I was the only doctor in cur village. 1 had become 
friendly with Bobby when the unit stayed in our village for a few 
weeks. Bobby was different from the other members of the unit 
and easily made friends with the villagers. Our villagers, children 
and old men alike, tried to practise their English on Bobby and 
Bobby happily listened and talked to them. 

From the moment the film unit came to our village, the villagers 
were divided into two groups. One group supported the unit 
whereas the other one implied that the crew members were in 
reality spies who had come to photograph the bridge under the 
guise of making a film. The supporters argued that they had ob- 
tained permission from the Home Ministry and in any case the 
small bridge over the narrow stream of a river could not be 
holding any strategic secrets. However, there was always some 
strife between the two groups, which continued even after the 
television unit left the village. 

The only person who kept out of this feud, though he hung 
around the unit, was Dhuna Mama. Though he was a distant 
maternal uncle of mine, Dhuna was only three years older than me. 
When we were children, Dhuna was two years my senior in school. 
Then he failed in the exams and came to study with me. After 
some time he gave up his studies and started doing errands in the 
village for an earning. He was a little dull in the head, but he was 
simple and honest and everyone trusted him. His greatest quality 
was that he was always cheerful, no matter what happened, and 
none ever saw him in a gloomy mood. When he lost a leg, he 
could not longer run about, but devoted himself, unuasked, to look 
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after the cattle and the children of the village, and this kept him 
busy as ever. 

Dhuna had lost his leg quite sometime back. I was a student in 
the Medical College at that time. One morning we were going round 
the surgery ward with our Professor when I heard someone call 
out my name. I looked at the patients, but could not recognise any 
acquaintance. One of the patients pulled down the blanket from 
over his head and beckoned me to come to him. When I reached 
the bed, the patient again covered his head. I pulled down the 
blanket to discover that it was Dhuna. Dhuna said, ‘‘See how I 
fooled you!” Dhuna had one of his legs amputated above the knee. 
However, he did not seem to be worried in the least, and before I 
could sympathise with him for his plight, he said, “I would not 
have jumped out if I had known that the train was in such a high 
speed. But the damned ticket checker was after me and would 
surely have sent me to the jail. Thank God, my right leg was 
saved.’’ 

I felt sorry to see Dhuna having lost a leg. He was quite healthy 
and hale and hearty; now he was doomed to be a cripple for life. 
What if he would have been sent to the jail; at least he would not 
have lost his leg. But Dhuna did not appear to be worried in the 
least. He told me, ‘Don't tell anyone in my house. TI be all right 
in a few days. Would they fit a rubber leg or something?’ Before 
I could say something, he said, “‘No, I wont have a rubber leg. 
Get me a nice good staff. Haven’t you seen the one-legged beggar 
who comes to our village. He walks so fast with his staff, you have 
to run to keep up with him.” 

Dhuna returned to the village and settled back to his old life as 
if nothing had happened. He moved about with the help of his 
staff and got busy again. When the film crew came to the village, 
Dhuna attached himself to them and though they did not ask him 
to do anything, he ran errands for them on his own. He became 
particularly attached to Bobby when he found him to be friendly 
with the villagers. One day he went upto Bobby and called out to 
him, “Brother, oh Brother... .” Bobby said, “No brother, 
Bobby; only Bobby.” From that time they became friendly. Dhuna 
told him his name but Bobby could not get it right. After trying 
Doohna and Duna, Bobby finally decided to call him Mama, after 
finding out froin me what it meant. 

The unit members hardly ever came to me for medicine, but 1 
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did spend some time with them, watching them at shooting. It 
was a boring affair, for it took hours to prepare for the shooting 
of a few minutes. When the Director went about arranging for the 
shot, Bobby spent the time going round the village and taking still 
photographs, or sat under the banyan tree at the outskirts of the 
village, waiting for the director's call. Dhuna would join Bobby 
during those hours and sit near him or would hop after him and 
advise him, through gestures and the few English words he knew, 
about the sights in the village which were worth photographing. 
After Bobby photographed the stray dogs, the village deity, the 
clay horses and the burnt tree, they would come back and sit under 
the banyan tree. Though language was a handicap, they seemed to 
get along fine. Dhuna would ask Bobby about the various parts 
of the camera and Bobby would open the camera and explain 
things to him with great interest. Dhuna apparently understood at 
least part of what Bobby said, for he sometimes laughed and 
sometimes became serious. 

I had sometimes to act as interpreter between Bobby and 
Dhuna and that is how I had discovered the strange friendship of 
the two persons. One day Bobby asked me about Dhuna’s accident 
and when I had told him about it, suggested an artificial leg. 
Dhuna, who was sitting quiet and was trying to understand what 
we were talking about, suddenly became agitated, shook his head 
and said, “‘No wood leg; no rubber leg.” Bobby let it at that and 
never again broached the subject. So long as the unit stayed there, 
Dhuna clung to Bobby. He would bring puffed rice which Bobby 
took with great relish. Sometimes, they played a game of ludo, or 
Dhuna taught him how to wear a loin-cloth or tie a proper head 
band with the upper cloth that covered his torso, 

Dhupa was a curious person and was interested to know about 
everything Bobby had. He often went through Bobby’s bag and 
scrutinised his equipments, though he did not comprehend what 
these were. The only thing he could understand was a level, which 
Dhuna knew was only an improved version of the gadget the 
village mason used. Dhuna would very often place it on his palm 
and try to get the level right. Sometimes he would remove his head 
band and try Bobby's cap or put on the glove and see if it was 
more comfortable to hold the staff with a gloved hand. Other 
members of the Unit did not like their things being touched or 
handled by the villagers, but Bobby gludly suffered Dhuna’s 
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curiosity. 

The television crew stayed in our village for full fifteen days. 
Their presence had created quite some unpleasantness and friction. 
Some villagers thought that those of us who were working with 
the unit had made tons of money and this had created envy. 
Things came to a climax the day a cow fell off the bridge and 
broke its leg. Police was called, there was quite a commotion, the 
unit people threatened the police with the letter from the Home 
Ministry. In the midst of all this furore, only two people had 
taken it all calmly. Bobby and Dhuna had spent the excited hour 
playing ludo under the banyan tree on the outskirts of the village. 
When the unit finally left, we bade them goodbye near the bridge, 
but Dhuna got into their jeep and drove some distance with them. 

I was happy the day Bobbv had come back from his office early, 
for 1 was getting rather bored in the house all by myself. Bobby 
also told me that he was taking a few days’ leave so that he could 
enjoy his stay in the spacious house for the few days and play the 
piano. He was looking forward to it as if this was one of the best 
things in his life. Soon after he came from the office, he went to 
the piano and started playing. I did not understand the music, but 
was happy to find Bobby so cheerful and excited. 

When I came to London, I had thought that Bobby would ask 
me about Dhuna. He did ask me once, but that was all. Another 
time, when I spoke to him about Dhuna, he did not seem to be 
interested. I took it that their friendship in our village was but a 
passing thing; they had nothing in common. But I also felt at 
times that Bobby and Dhuna had some common qualities, though 
I could not figure out what exactly these were. 

Happily for me, it was now time to leave London. Being on 
leave, Bobby had offered to drive me to the airport. My flight was 
at ten in the morning and I had gone to bed early the night before, 
having done my packing. But I could not sleep. I had decided to 
get up early, but I dozed off in the early hours and woke up at 
seven. It was still a little dark and misty outside. I collected the 
milk bottles from the door and started making a cup of tea. 
Suddenly I heard the piano and was a little surprised for Bobby 
was a late riser. I made another cup of tea and took it to Bobby in 
the next room. 

There was no light in the room and the morning was not yet 
bright. Bobby was at the piano, lost in play. He had a loin cloth 
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on and had tied a head band. Though he was playing a western 
tune, it seemed to me as if it was a special piece dedicated to 
Dhuna. 

Bobby stopped playing and took the cup of tea. I was by then 
dressed and ready to leave. Bobby looked at the clock and said, 
“There is plenty of time.” He sipped his tea and added, ‘‘It would 
be one in the afternoon in your country.” 

1 was anxious to get back and Bobby’s words reminded me of 
my village. Yes. it would be one in the afternoon there. It would 
be bright and sunny. It would be Jonely in the temple yard. Cattle 
would be grazing in the fields outside the village. It would be 
shady and cool under the banyan tree. Dhuna Mama would be 
sitting there all by himself. He would be having gloves in his 
hands and a cap on his head. He would be lost in his thoughts as 
he gazed at the horizon. 
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Satyavrat noticed that from the day a junior was promoted 
ignoring his claims, everyone in the office looked at him differently. 
He had the reputation of being a good officer, he had many friends 
among his colleagues and hé was happy doing his office work. 
When he lost his promotion, he felt as if his friends were now 
avoiding him and his reputation was finished and he too could not 
concentrate on his work. At this time, he also started having a 
pain in his knee joints. He found himself to be an exile from the 
familiar world of his office and considered it more important to 
look to the treatment of his knee than do his office work. 

This was a new experience for Satyavrat. He took pride in not 
having taken a single day’s leave during his twenty two years of 
service. It was also well-known that he was the earliest to come 
and the last to leave the office. It is not that he was never ill during 
the period, but he knew how to manage office work inspite of his 
ailments. With the medicine bottle between two stacks of files, 
he followed the doctor's prescription and managed to shift the 
time of his headache towards the lunch break. He rearranged the 
chair, table and stools to rest his aching limbs, while at the same 
time remaining at arm's length from the files. 

The very same files no longer seemed such favourites to Satyavrat 
and he took his first leave without any feeling of guilt. It was a 
strange experience for him sitting in the house on a working day 
and he spent his time thinking about the office. He even felt like 
making a visit to the office despite his illness, but restrained 
himself remembering the face of the officer who had denied him 
his promotion. 

Satyavrat considered himself an indispensable part of his office 
and had thought that work would come to a virtual stand-still in 
his absence. On the second day of his leave, he expected people 
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from the office to come to him and take his well-considered advice 
on various files. But when none turned up, he himself rang up the 
office and said, “‘that urgent file is on my table, in the stack on the 
left.” Instead of thanking him for this important piece of informa- 
tion, the man on the line said “‘you mean the civil suit file? The 
boss has already passed final orders on the case.” Satyavrat did 
not like the idea of such an important file being disposed of without 
his notes and comments. He hoped that the boss would get a 
stricture from the court about the disposal of the case. 

His knee was no better even after three days and lhe started 
getting bored in the house. During all these years, his wife too 
had found out a routine for herself and Satyavrat’s being in the 
house upset it. This created friction and Satyavrat decided that he 
would rather go back to the office than spend unhappy hours in 
the unfriendly world of his house. 

Satyavrat had thought that during the three days, everything 
must have gone tupsy turvy at the office. However, he found to his 
great disappointment that work was going on as before and there 
had been no hitch. It was only his own table which looked a 
little disorganised, for someone had been through his files in his 
absence. This would have been a cause for complaint earlier, but 
he now found himself indifferent to tampering with his files. He did 
not even feel like talking about it to anyone and settled down 
quietly to do his work. 

He looked around him and tried to sum up his relationship with 
this office over the years. He had spent more time in the office 
than in his own house. The officers, clerks and peons of his office 
were closer to him than his kith and kin. The office was his family 
and all his affinities were with people in the office whether it was a 
relationship of friendship or otherwise. He treated his office chores 
as his personal work and felt hurt when his suggestions in a file 
were turned down. He was bound by a strange bond to the chair, 
table, file, almirah, stacks of old papers, cobwebs, cracks in the 
wall, broken jug and dirty tumblers. He was surprised to find 
that a mere gap of only three days had brought about an emotional 
severance from his office. Howsoever much he tried, Satyavrat 
failed to make himself close to his office again and said to himself, 
“why should I bother so much about the office? There is a world 
outside the office too!” 

Coming out of the office that day, he tried to look around for 
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the first time. This was a new world for him. This was a different 
cosmos in which there were new stars and planets, each with its 
own universe. The inhabitants of this world moved about on 
their own axis, with their own atmosphere and laws of gravity. 
Satyavrat found himself a trespasser to this world and when he 
looked for familiar faces, he was greeted with indifference. He 
thus found the outside world as unfriendly as his office. 

The next morning, he found the knee worse and went to the 
doctor. After having pinched and kneaded his knee and striking it 
with a hammer, the doctor prescribed medicines and asked him to 
go for a four-week physiotherapy course. He went to the physio- 
therapy clinic and arranged that from the next day he would go 
there for an hour every morning on his way to the office. He took 
some time from office that day to buy the medicines and left office 
exactly at five. A colleague asked him about his health when he 
was taking his medicine. He would normally have given him a 
detailed account of the ailment, but that day, he only said, “‘No, 
it’s nothing.” 

At nine the next morning, he went to the clinic to discover that 
the clinic was yet another world. There was an old man sitting 
before a table near the entrance, trying to pick up marbles from 
a plate and placing it in another plate. This seemed a difficult task 
for the old man who had to put all his efforts and employ all his 
ingenuity to do it. Next to him was a boy who was trying to close 
his fingers around a spring and release it. Along the wall were 
seated persons, whose heads were tied to strings hanging from the 
ceiling. Some others were lying on beds undergoing diathermy, 
through electrically heated pads. A youngmanr was sitting on a 
fixed bicycle and pedalling and an old man was rotating a big 
wheel in a corner. 

Surveying this scene was the lady doctor, a matronly looking 
physiotherapist, with her chair in a strategic corner of the room. 
Satyavrat went to her and showed her the prescription. She asked 
him to sit down and examined his knee. She then placed his leg on 
a stool and put pads on his knee and plugged the wires to the 
diathermy machine. As the pads warmed up, Satyavrat looked 
around him. The place looked like a veritable battleground and 
the lady doctor supervising it all seemed no less than a commander- 
in-chief. She kept a close watch on all that happened in the room 
and ordered her soldier patients from time to time to make 
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proper use of their arms and ammunitions. She would walk upto 
the youngman on the exer-cycle and say, ‘‘Faster. Still faster. The 
meter must show thirty kilometres per hour, and you must pedal 
at least four kilometres today.” Without bothering to look at the 
old man, She sensed the slow movement of the wheel and shouted, 
“That is very slow. Use your arms properly.” Sometimes a patient 
would cry out that the pad had become very hot and she would 
go upto him and turn down the knob. The boy would come up 
to her and say, “I have done hundred times, Madam”. She would 
pat him on the back and say, ‘“‘Shabash. It is hundred and twenty 
times from tomorrow”. 

After he had his knee between the heated pads for twentyfive 
minutes, the lady doctor came up to him, removed the pads and 
taught him exercises that he must do. She also made him sit on the 
bicycle and pedal at thirty kilometres an hour. He felt funny 
pedalling away on a bicycle which did not move, but kept at it. 
When he finally completed the day’s therapy and went to his office, 
lie was already an hour late. Satyavrat did not seem to mind being 
late and when he settled down in his chair, he touched his knee to 
find that the pain had not abated in the least. 

His mornings in the clinic were repetitions of the first day’s 
routine. Satyavrat now tried to know about the other patients and 
make friends with them. When the old man transferring the 
marbles from one plate to another looked at him, he smiled back. 
When the man on the bed cried out that the heat was too much, 
Satyavrat stretched his hand and moved the control to a lower 
point. He also noticed that there was a strange affinity among the 
patients. Whenever the lady left the room, they discussed about her 
strict discipline and called her a headmistress. The bald-headed 
old man, who rotated the wheel and looked a very serious type, 
also actively participated in such frivolous talk and said, “This is 
not a clinic. This is a mediaeval torture chamber.” 

Satyavrat’s knee got no better and he had to keep going to the 
clinic before office every day. He discovered that he now enjoyed 
his time in the clinic much better than the hours in the office. 
While going through files, he thought of his visit to the clinic the 
next morning. He stopped taking interest in the various activities 
in his office. He did not even bother to attend the farewall party 
of a colleague of his, though he would normally have been the 
one to organise it all. 
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Though they exchanged pleasantries and indulged in irresponsi- 
ble talk in the doctor's absence, they did not seem to know much 
about each other. Satyavrat did not know anyone's name, but for 
easy identification, he had, in his mind, given them names such as 
Bald-head, Long-nose, Scar, Tic and so on. Only the oldest of 
them was known to them all as Babuji, for the lady addressed him 
that way. Satyavrat soon started participating in their conversation 
and enquired about Bald-head’s neck or Tic’s shoulder pain. 

With the heating pads tied to his knee, Satyavrat sometimes 
thought about his office. He fantasized the people he did not like 
in the office to have been tied to various equipments in the clinic. 
He placed his boss on the bicycle and found him unable to pedal 
at a speed of more than twenty kilometres an hour. He put one 
of his unpleasant colleagues on the bed and tied pads all around 
his body and set the control at the hottest point. In between such 
pleasing thoughts, Satyavrat also looked at the group of patients 
from another aspect. There was no hierarchy here making them 
high or low. Physical pain was the measure here to judge a 
person. Long-nose, who came in a chauffeur-driven car was in 
severest pain and everybody sympathised with him. This seemed 
a socialistic arrangement compared to the hierarchy-ridden setup 
in the office. The test of success and achievement here was pedal- 
ling the bicycle at forty kilometres or bear without flinching the 
hottest pads or transferring the marbles for one plate to the other 
in fifteen minutes sharp. The definition of happiness was to be 
able to stand up without the reeling of the head and being able to 
raise one’s arms over the head without assistance. 

Though there was yet no improvement in the condition of his 
knee, Satyavrat looked forward to the hour in the clinic. He was 
by now fairly well acquainted with all the regular patients. Besides 
their physical ailments, he now knew something about their 
personal lives, and had started exchanging books with the gentleman 
who invariably read a book while tied to the chair. 

After another month, Satyavrat went to the orthopaedician and 
showed him his knee, which was still no better. Though his knee 
hurt, the doctor made him do sit-ups, spot-running and stand on 
one leg and told him that the knee was definitely better. He asked 
Satyavrat several questions and made him admit that there was 
considerable improvement. But when Satyavrat again told him 
about the persisting pain, the doctor said, “At your age, nothing 
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better can be expected. Had vou been younger, I would have 
guaranteed complete cure. But in the circumstances, I am afraid 
you will have to live with it. You should continue the physio- 
therapy though.” Satyavrat got up, a little irritated by the doctor’s 
sermons, and ignoring the pain in the knee took long strides out 
of the doctor’s chamber. When he entered the physiotherapy 
clinic, he was no longer worried about his knee, for he had by now 
made a mental pact with the physical pain. He knew that from 
now on, he will have to live a different life in a different world. 

On his bicycle, Satyavrat noted that he was able to pedal at 
forty kilometres. This made him happy, since the other patient who 
had a similar complaint could not make it beyond twenty-five. 
When he was sitting on his chair with his knee wrapped in 
diathermy pads, he noticed that Babuji had not come. Someone 
mentioned that the old man was bed-ridden with fever. Satyavrat 
looked round him and told Bald-head, Tic and Loneg-nose, “‘Let’s 
go and look up Babuji this evening.” 
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Sumitra woke up, yawned, looked around her and said to herself, 
I don't feel well today. Though her bedroom was neat and well- 
organised, she felt as if the tedium of her life had spread a patina 
over everything in the room and if she opened the windows, it 
would spread outside and cover all that the eyes could see—the 
road, the trees, the skies. 

Sumitra’s was a well-run household. There was a steaming cup 
of tea on the bed-side table, and the morning newspaper was beside 
it. neatly folded. Her husband was in the next room, busy with his 
work. Tina had left for school. There was frying and sizzling 
sounds from the kitchen, suggesting that breakfast was getting 
ready. Everything in time; everything in order. Sumitra got up and 
went to the bathroom. Everything spick and span and arranged in 
neat rows. She wished she could organise her mind too and 
manage everything in a systematic order. She sighed and opened 
the shower. How she wished she could wash away all her weariness 
from her body with the cake of soap ! 

She looked at the mirror and knew that it was not possible. The 
pallor of her face depressed her. The eyes were drab and lustreless. 
The lips were pallid and there were shadows under the eyes. 
Everything was dull, dreary, without colour and lifeless. Like a 
discarded garment. She started dressing up and making up her 
face a little, but her spirits were as downcast as ever. She could 
find no meaning in getting up, taking a bath, dressing up and get- 
ting ready. She stood up and came out of the bathroom to face a 
new day. 

Her husband looked up from his papers and smiled at her. 
Sumitra thought that he would understand her misery seeing her 
face and ask her if she was unwell. She would pretend to be all 
right and tell him that she was fine, But it did not happen that 
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way. Her husband said, “you wanted to go shopping. There is an 
advertisement of a sale for a week. Twenty per cent discount.” 

Sumitra was disappointed and, spoiling for quarrel, asked her 
husband, “‘Did you bring the medicine I had asked for?” Unfor- 
tunately for her, he had brought the medicine and gave it to her. 
Sumitra looked at the label. It was the right medicine and the 
date of expiry was months away. There was nothing she could pick 
up a quarrel about. 

With weary steps she entered the kitchen. She thought of giving 
vent to her irritation by bawling at the servant. But she was now 
tired after her brief brush with her husband. She threw up her 
hands in resignation and said to herself, let everything go to hell; 
Jet the toast burn down, the tea get cold, let the crockery smash 
to pieces; I won’t say a thing. 

She was now at the dining table having breakfast with her 
husband. The toast was golden brown and had the right crispness. 
The omelette was perfect and the tea was hot. Her husband was 
in a happy mood. It was only Sumitra who could not bring her 
mind under control. Her husband said, ‘‘Our party is now overdue. 
We have to call so many people.’ Sumitra thought she would 
shout back that she was fed up with their parties. The same people, 
in their latest dresses and their best behaviour. Polite small talk 
and the shallow intimacy of inebriation. Fragile promises and con- 
versation laced with small lies. But then Sumitra thought of the 
time which did not pass : the minute hand that crawled slowly on 
the clock face; hours minutes seconds suspended in a vacuum; 
aeons between breakfast to lunch to dinner. She had no appetite 
now, but she cut the omelette into small pieces and said, “Not 
this week. Let's have the party next week.” 

Her husband left for office at ten. After five minutes, there was 
a bell. The postman delivered a letter; it was only a bill for the 
electricity. The postman never brought her any other letters. 
Sumitra remembered her school days when she wrote letters to 
pen-friends in far off lands and received letters everyday in nice 
coloured envelopes. These days the only letters she got were im- 
personal invitations, bills, advertisements of discount sales. She put 
down the electricity bill even without opening the cover and looked 
for the book which she had not finished reading. 

The telephone rang and she picked up the receiver to be assailed 
by Mrs Sharma’s voice. “J got your number after five attempts,” 
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the voice said, ‘‘the telephonc system has gone to the dogs.” 
Sumitra said, ‘‘Our telephone was out of order for some time.”’ 
Mrs Sharma said, ‘‘we don’t have power this side. There was load 
shedding last night too and we missed the interesting programme 
on TV.” Sumitra said, ‘‘They had announced in the papers about 
the load shedding.” ‘“‘Is that so,” Mrs Sharma said, “‘I must look 
out for the announcements in future.” Sumitra wanted to tel! her 
about the notice which had appeared that morning about disruption 
of water supply, but Mrs Sharma did not give her a chance to talk 
and continued, “‘The report of the murder case is coming in such 
details that one has no time to read other news.” 

Sumitra suppressed a yawn. What is the use of discussing a 
murder case with this meddlesome woman, she thought. But she 
said on the telephone, ‘‘some paper had reported about the involve- 
ment of the girl’s own family in the murder.” Mrs Sharma said, 
‘Really? Was there any sex angle?” Sumitra thought she would 
disconnect the line and put an end to the morbid curiousity of this 
nosy parker. How does it matter to her if the girl was involved 
with her neighbour or not. Sumitra looked at the clock and said, 
“Police has seized all the letters...” Mrs Sharma cut her short 
and said, ‘‘Someone is ringing the door bell. PII ring you up 
later.” 

Sumitra wished she had disconnected the phone herself. Putting 
down the receiver, she decided that if Mrs Sharma rang up again, 
she would disconnect the line half way through Mrs Sharma's talk- 
ing. She waited for the telephone to ring, but in this game of 
patience, she lost. Mrs Sharma did not ring up again. 

Sumitra looked up Abhijit’s name in the telephone directory and 
dialled his number. She got the engaged tone twice. Lest she had 
dialled a wrong number, she re-checked the number from the 
directory. When she dialled again, a girl replied from the other 
side. It was Abhijit's number and his secretary wanted to know 
who she was. Sumitra was piqued and said, “‘Mrs Sharma”. The 
line was disconnected as the girl tried to find out from Abhijit if he 
would like to talk to her. The girl asked Sumitra her address and 
when she gave her address, she put her through to Abhijit. Sumitra 
told Abhijit, “‘Ask that girl of yours not to cross-examine me 
before giving you the line.” 

Abhijit said, “L[ am a little busy now. Is it something urgent?” 
Sumitra said, ‘‘you are always busy when it comes to me. What is 
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the urgent work you are doing now?” Abhijit said, “‘I’II tell you 
later. Can you wait by the phone. I'1l ring you up in five minutes.” 

“No, I can’t,” Sumitra said, ‘Iam telephoning from a public 
booth. Come and meet me now.” 

“Where do I meet you?” 

“In Coffee Corner. It’s ten thirty-five now. Be there by eleven 
sharp.” 

“That would be difficult. Why not . . .” 

“I don’t know anything. I am going there now.” 

“Hold on for a minute,” Abhijit said. He seemed to have 
disposed of the people with him and when alone said, ‘‘You never 
rang up all these days. What do you mean by ringing up suddenly 
and asking me to come over?” 

“J can’t give you explanations on the telephone. If you don’t 
want to come, don’t come. I am not forcing you.” 

‘“Why don’t we meet in the restaurant near the station?” 

‘I don’t know any restaurant near the station?” 

“We had been there the other day. It is right opposite the 
railway station. Let's meet there.” 

“I can’t find my way to that place. I am starting for Coffee 
Corner. If you feel like coming, come over.” Sumitra banged the 

receiver down. 

She got up leisurely and went to change her sari. She seemed to 
be in no hurry and asked the servant to make a cup of tea. After 
tea, she took 2 taxi and reached Coffee Corner at eleven-forty. 
Abhijit was sitting at a corner table with a cup of coffee and was 
looking at his watch. When Sumitra came to his table, he said, 
“I am waiting for an hour.” 

Sumitra sat down and said, “I don’t have a car that I would 
make it in five minutes. I got a taxi with great difficulty.” 

Abhijit said, “What would you like to have—tea or coffee? [ 
would have to go back by twelve-thirty.”” 

Sumitra said, “You may go to your office now itself. I will give 
my own order.” She took out her sunglasses from her bag, put 
them on and looked out at the street. Abhijit put his hand on 
Sumitra’s and said, “All right. I will stay on as long as you want. 
Now tell me, what will you have?” 

Sumitra took off her glasses and said, “Let's go to the restau- 
rant near the railway station.” 

“But that is far way. Why didn’t you agree to go there in the 
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first instance? Let's sit here itself.” 

“No, the other place is better’’, Sumitra said, ‘‘You have your 
car. Let’s drive down there.” 

Abhijit was going to say no, but kept quiet since Sumitra had 
again put on her dark glasses and was looking outside. Abhijit 
paid the bill and came out with Sumitra. As they got into the car, 
Abhijit asked, ‘‘How is it that you remembered me today?” 

Instead of giving a straight answer, Sumitra said, ‘‘I am not like 
you.” This meant nothing and Abhijit ignored this and said, “‘Do 
you have anything on your mind?”’ Sumitra said, “‘‘We are meeting 
after such a long time. Don’t you think that itself is important?” 

Abhijit drove on quietly without answering her. They went to 
the restaurant and looked for a corner table. The place was quite 
crowded and Abhijit seated Sumitra at the only available table and 
went to the counter to ring up his office. When he returned, he 
found Sumitra quiet and depressed. He took her hand in his and 
asked, ‘‘“What has happened?’’ Sumitra looked up into his eyes, 
took his hands in a firm grip and said, “‘I am not feeling well.” 

“Ts anything wron2?” 

“You won't understand that,” Sumitra frowned. ‘“‘How long 
can you be away from the office today?” 

Abhijit did not answer that but said instead, “Would you like 
to eat somthing?” 

Sumitra said, “I am not hungry. You give your order for lunch.” 

“How about some tea or coffee?” 

“I don’t want anything,” Sumitra said. 

“Why did we then come all the way here? We could have spent 
the time in the Coffee Corner.” 

‘I suggested we came here because you were afraid of being 
seen in that place. That is why.” 

The waiter gave them the menu card. Sumitra turned over the 
pages and as said, “Tell me how long you can stay here. I'll give 
the order accordingly.” Abhijit did not want to get into another 
argument and so said, “I won't go back to the office today.” 
Sumitra called the waiter and asked for two icecreams. Abhijit 
said, ‘Why did you ask for ice creams now?’ Sumitra said, “If 
you don’t want, [11 call the waiter and cancel the order.” Abhijit 
said, “No, it’s all right.” 

They sat quiet for a while. Abhijit knew that Sumitra would 
find fault with anything he would say and start a new argument, 
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When the icecream came, Abhijit started eating, but Sumitra 
did not touch it and allowed it to melt on the plate. When Abhijit 
asked her to eat. Sumitra looked at his empty plate and said, 
“Shall I order something else for you?” 

After some silence Sumitra said, ‘‘You seem to be anxious to get 
back to the office.” Abhijit said, ‘‘No, Please tell me what it is.” 

Sumitra became angry and said, “‘There is nothing. How does 
it matter to you if something happens to me? Did you ever enquire 
about me? You don’t seem to be in a good mood today. I should 
not have forced you to come. Let’s go now.” She asked the waiter 
to bring the bill and insisted on paying it herself. When they came 
out, Abhijit said, ‘Where do we go now?” 

Sumitra said, ‘‘Don'’t bother about me; 1’1ll take a taxi. You go 
to your office.” 

*“] will be going away for a week,” Abhijit entreated, “Please 
tell me whatever you wanted to tell.” Sumitra did not say any- 
thing, but called a taxi. As she got into the taxi, she told Abhijit, 
“When you have time and feel like talking to me, give me a ring.” 

Tina came back from her school at two. Sumitra brightened up a 
little and asked her about her classes that day. When Tina started 
giving her a detailed account of whatever had happened in school 
that day, Sumitra stopped her and said, ‘All right. I will hear the 
rest of it after you have eaten your lunch.” They had lunch to- 
gether and when she went to the bedroom, Tina followed her with 
a book and asked her to read out a story to her. Sumitra said, 
‘“I am not feeling well; I’ read you the story after I have taken a 
nap.’ Tina was quietly leaving her when Sumitra thought, what a 
strange child, quietly accepting whatever Sumitra told her ! She 
could have insisted that Sumitra read the story to her that very 
moment. 

She called Tina and said, “‘Please come. I will read you the story 
now.” She started reading the story aloud lying on the bed. Tina 
was tired and started dozing off halfway through the story. “*‘Go 
to your own bed,” Sumitra told her and Tina quietly obeyed. 

Sumitra looked for the book which she had started reading 
sometime back, but had not finished. She could not find it. She 
drew the curtains and lying on the bed coused herself for having 
misplaced the book. She listened to the slow breathing of Tina in 
the next bed and herself fell asleep. 

When she woke up, the room was dark. Sumitra pulled the 
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curtains and looked out. The winter sky looked pale and lifeless. 
Sumitra came away from the window and looked around the room. 
Tina had gone out and the room was quiet and lonesome. Sumitra 
felt as if a layer of melancholy was spreading across, covering 
everything in the room. She drew a deep breath and said to her- 
self, ‘No, I don't feel well at all.” 
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Urmila was good looking, well educated, intelligent and indus- 
trious, but all these qualities did not help her get a job. After her 
Master's degree she was doing her Ph.D. as she had nothing better 
to do and was on the look out for a job. She believed in indepen- 
dence and equality for women, as also in women's lib and had 
made up her mind to take up a career and be one with the men. 
She had no compulsions from her family about this and though 
her parents would have been happy to have married her off, she 
was firm in her resolve to pursue an independent career. 

What Urmila had not bargained for in her scheme of things was 
the social system. During debates in the college auditorium, pro- 
blems were all straight forward and black and white; each question 
had two sides and there was no difficulty in choosing the right 
course. But the world outside the walls of the women's college, 
beyond the ladies’ Special bus and her girl friends was completely 
unknown to Urmila. Her first acquaintance with this world was 
when she went out to look for a job. 

The public bus was unlike the ladies’ Special which took her to 
college. To get into the public bus, one had to wrestle with the 
crowd, and in these buses, the conduct of the commuters and the 
staff was bereft of decency. Urmila had knowledge of such inde- 
cent behaviour only in newspaper reports and was personally 
experiencing them for the first time. While she was getting on the 
bus or was standing inside, some one would touch her breast. 
When this had first happened, she had been shocked and had felt 
a certain humiliation and hatred. She had felt like shouting aloud 
and giving the fellow a slap on the face. However, on second 
thoughts, she had restrained herself. It was no use creating a scene 
und wasting time and energy for such a cheap. third rate lowly 
fellow, she thought. Having travelled in the bus for a few days, 
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she also discovered that for women to take the bus would always 
be a bitter experience, since there were always men who took the 
slightest opportunity of touching their person. Urmila was no 
longer shocked, irritated or insulted by such incidents now. She 
simply gritted her teeth and below her breath, said Bastard ! 

Such indecent behaviour was not confined only to the bus. These 
bastards pervaded streets, shops, hotels, railway stations making it 
impossible for a woman to move about with dignity. Urmila 
now accepted the fact that on the street, gutter Romeos will make 
indecent gestures, the man in the shop will try to be intimate and 
the elderly neighbour will consider it his right to make passes. 
But she did not want to accept defeat. She told herself that she 
would not relent from her resolve and must carve out her own 
place in the male dominated society. 

Without seeking help from anyone, she went about looking for 
vacancies in newspaper advertisements and sent in her applications. 
The first interview she attended was for a job in an Export House. 
The place of interview was the Company director's residence and 
when she went to the place, she saw many other girls waiting 
there. She was called inside a room, which was a well-decorated 
drawing room. On sofa sets were seated three persons who resem- 
bled villains in Hindi films. A bottle of whisky, glasses and soda 
bottles completed the picture. The three men were engaged in some 
interesting discussion and when Urmila entered the room, the man 
who looked like the ring-leader passed on a glass to her and said, 
‘please . . . 

Urmila was taken by surprise by the reception and would have 
been alarmed had there not been the other girls waiting in the next 
room. She had mude up her mind that she was not going to take 
a job with this company. She wanted to be done with the interview 
somehow and said, ‘‘No, I don’t drink.” 

The ring-leader said, “Look Urmilaji, we are in export business. 
We get foreign buyers now and then and besides, we have work 
with government officers. They have to be entertuined. The post 
we advertised was mainly for looking after these guests . . . 

Urmila said, “Thank you. I would not like to take the job.” 
Ring-leader said, “you may think it over. We pay well. Be- 
sides... Urmila said, “No, thank you. 1 do not need this job.” 
Pouring a drink for himself, ring-leader said, “As you wish. Would 
you like to have a cup of tea 9’ Urmila said, “No, thank you.” 
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She came out and sat down with the other girls: She knew that 
someone must be badly in need of a job and would take the post. 
She thought that the man was perhaps right. They must be 
needing hostesses to entertain people in the export business. She 
imagined herself sitting with the three men interviewing the girls 
for the post of hostess and selected the beautiful girl in a red 
sweater. 

This was the first lesson for Urmila and from this experience she 
decided that she would not apply for jobs in shady organisations 
like export houses and apply only for government or semj-govern- 
ment posts. She registered herself in the employment exchange and 
appeared in recruitment tests. She gave up her Ph.D. work and 
devoted herself full time in preparing for these tests. 

A year passed, but still she did not land a job. She again started 
applying to small offices and went for many interviews. Though 
she did well in the interviews, her being a woman was against 
her. She was asked question like : “‘It is a touring job; would you 
be able to travel ?” or ““We’ll spend a lot of money on your 
training: would you get married and give up the job ?”’ or, “In 
this job, you have to go to the field and supervise the work of the 
field staff: will you be able to do so ?’”* Urmila wanted to shout 
back, yes, I will be able to do all that. I am in no way inferior to 
the lifeless youngmen sitting outside for the interview. I would 
not get married. I will take the job. I will go on tour. I will stand 
in the sun and supervise the work of twenty men. But give me the 
job first. 

But she did not get a job. In disgust she did a shorthand typing 
course. When she worked on her typewriter and looked at the 
youngmen around her, she did not find herself in anyway inferior 
to them. She looked upon the youngmen trying to be friendly with 
her, not with anger or annoyance, but with pity. 

Though she did not get a job, the year was for Urmila rich with 
experience and she started looking at the world from a new and 
practical point of view. In this new approach, there was none of 
her old feelings of romantic revolt or unnecessary bravado. She 
now ignored the comments of the road side Romeos and when 
someone touched her in the bus, she did not feel shame or irrita- 
tion, but simply Jooked the man sharp in the face and moved 
away. She did not feel embarrassed when someone asked her a 
personal question during the interview. They would ask her, 
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“What are you going to do about marriage ?” Urmila replied 
coolly, ‘‘I have decided not to get married.” 

But this was only a formal reply, not the truth, for Urmila 
was in love with Udayan and they had decided to marry. How- 
ever, when Udayan asked her about marriage now and then, 
Urmila would evade the question. She would say, ‘‘let me take a 
job first.’ In her relationship with Udayan she believed in equality 
and did not want to be a burden on him. Udayan had a job in the 
neighbouring city and they wrote letters to each other and Udayan 
visited her almost every week. Besides looking for a job, waiting 
for Udayan's letters had became a routine with Urmila. She wrote 
at length to Udayan about her interesting encounters of the day. 
Udayan often got worried and wrote, ‘‘you have had enough of 
looking for a job. Do come away to me.” Urmila replied, ‘“‘No, [ 
must do a job first. Then IT would come to you.” 

Having failed to get a job, Urmila now started getting frustrated. 
Sometimes she felt like giving up her struggles and going to 
Udayan. She had had enough of rejections, road side indignities and 
the humiliation of being a woman. The day she found out after 
waiting outside the office for five hours that she had not even 
qualified for interview, she was heart-broken and when she return- 
ed home, she wrote a long letter to Udayan. But then she came to 
her senses a short while later and tore up the letter. She took a 
resolve that she would not allow her life to drift away thus. 

Fortunately for Urmila, her parents never bothered her in her 
efforts. They knew about Udayan too, for he visited Urmila in her 
home, and she had not kept her relationship with Udayan secret 
from anyone. This time, when Udayan came during the holidays, 
he again broached the subject of marriage. “‘I won't be able to 
live without you”. he said, ‘“‘you must now come to me.” Urmila 
laughed and said, “‘All right. I'll come and stay with you, but we'll 
get married only when I get a job.”’ Udayan said, ‘Why can’t you 
look for a job even after marriage? You are talking as you used 
to during your college debating days. You know how difficult it is 
to get a job. One does not know where they would post you. How 
can we then live together?” Urmila laughed away Udayan's argu- 
ments, took his hand in hers and said, “Everything will work out 
all right. Just you wait.” 

Urmila’s perseverance finally paid and she got a good job, as 
a research assistant in a Government office. While going to join in 
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her post, she stopped by the post office and wrote a short note to 
Udayan : “This is the end of our waiting.” After signing the 
joining report, she met the establishment officer, who found her a 
chair and table and a seating place. She went through the files and 
tried to figure out her duties. She looked furtively at the other 
officers in the room and tried to size them up. In the afternoon, 
the establishment officer suggested that she should go and meet the 
Director, who was the head of the office. 

The establishment officer took her upto the Director’s room and 
showing her the door, said, “‘The director is a nice person, but 
when it comes to work in the office, he is a tough nut.” That is as 
it should be, Urmila thought to herself. When she entered the 
room, the Director was busy with a file and asking her to sit down, 
went on with his work. She had met types like his in the many 
interviews she attended. Looking at him, she tried to read the 
character of the man. Seems a nice man, but he could be harsh 
where work was concerned. The Director closed the file, looked at 
her and said, ‘‘you must have joined today. You will have to work 
hard. What subjects did you have in college ?” “‘Economics and 
statistics’, replied Urmila. “That's good,” he said, “it will help 
you in your work.” 

The Director kept quiet and there was silence for a while. He 
did not ask her to go and when Urmila raised her face to look at 
him, she found him looking at her, a vacant look in his eyes. A 
little disconcerned, Urmila got up to leave. She was about to take 
leave when the Director said, “Excuse me,” and Urmila stopped. 
With great hesitation in his voice he asked her, ‘‘Are you free this 
evening ?°’ 

Oh, no, Urmila said to herself, not again. No more for her male 
dominance, making her feel like dirt. She had to put an end to 
this now and here, for all times. She looked straight into his eyes 
and said “‘I am not free this evening. Besides, I don’t accept such 
invitations.” Her voice was firm and final and the Director paled 
perceptibly. He bent over his files again, embarrassment writ on 
his face. Urmila came out of the room satisfied with herself and 
said under her breath, bastard. In the few minutes it took her to 
walk back to her seat, Urmila made up her mind. She is doing a 
government job, not someone’s private errand. She won't allow 
herself to be humiliated and prove through her work that she was 
an equal of her colleagues in office. She sat down on her chair, 
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sighed relief and tried to understand her work. 

Going home in the bus, she looked at the identity card she had 
been issued that day. She had now a separate identity. She was 
not only someone’s daughter or beloved, she was a research officer 
in a government office in her own right. She was standing on her 
own legs and she had her own income. The small card had 
brought her a great fulfilment. She even forgave her Director his 
misbehaviour. I will never give up this identity, she said to herself; 
neither for security, nor for comforts. Not even for love. That 
evening she wrote a long letter to Udayan in which she wrote, 
“when you come this time, don’t stay in your friend’s place. Take 
a room in a hotel. I'll meet you there.” 

She immersed herself in work from the very next day and dis- 
covered to her satisfaction that she was in no way inferior to any- 
one else in her office. This gave her a new confidence. ‘‘I am very 
happy in my job,” she wrote to Udayan, ‘‘when you come, Il 
tell you all about our office.” When Udayan visited her in her 
office after about a month, Urmila was busy preparing a long 
statement. She made him sit down and asked him to wait till she 
finished the statement and sent it to the Director. Udayan seemed 
a little cut-up, but waited for her patiently. When they came 
out cof the office room, Urmila asked, “How did you like our 
office ?”’ In Urmila’s room in the office, she was the only woman. 
Udayan had not liked the idea of Urmila sitting with so many men 
around, but he said, ‘‘Nice office”. 

Urmila said, “‘I had asked you to stay in a hotel. Why did you 
stay in your friend's house again ?”’ Udayan said, “why shouid I 
have spent so much money unnecessarily 7?” Urmila reminded him 
that she too was earning now and said, “Where should we meet 
now ?”’ Udayan said, “What's the problem ? We would meet as 
before.” “You won’t understand a thing,” said Urmila. “‘[ wanted 
to meet you differently. Well, let’s go and have some tea.” 

Urmila talked about her office over the tea. Udayan asked, 
‘What is your boss like ?” Urmila said, ‘“‘fine person.’ She then 
told him of her experience the first day in the office. When she 
finished, Udayan said, ‘The son of a bitch,” and turned to Urmila 
harshly, ‘“‘how do you call him a fine person ?” Urmila said, “I 
don’t know what made him say that to me that day, but he has 
been proper and respectful to me since then. He is happy with my 
work. Everyone in the office likes him.” Udayan suddenly became 
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distant and answered Urmila’s questions in mono-syllables. Some- 
time later he asked, “Do you send your files directly to the 
Director ?”* “I used to send them through another officer in the 
beginning,” Urmila said proudly, ‘‘but seeing my good work, the 
Director passed order that I could put up files straight to him.” 
Udayan grunted and said nothing. 

It was their routine to go to the park in the evening whenever 
Udayan came to meet her. Udayan would force her to stay on 
even after it was dark and try to be intimate and it was a problem 
for Urmila to restrain him. This day, however, Udayan wanted to 
leave her after they had tea, saying that he had errands to do. 
Urmila said, ‘“‘Let’s go to the park, even if it is for a short while”. 
In the familiar surroundings of the park, they went back to the 
past. Udayan said, ‘“‘Let’s not delay it further. Let us get married 
soon.” Urmila said, “What is the hurry ? I have just joined. Let 
me settle down in the office first.” Udayan said with some irrita- 
tion, “‘I cannot wait.” Urmila laughed and taunted him, ‘‘Then go 
and marry someone else.” 

Udayan became serious and moved away and howsoever much 
Urmila tried, refused to brighten up. Even when it became dark, 
Udayan did not get close to Urmila. Rather when Urmila moved 
towards him and tried to touch him, Udayan moved away. Urmila 
said. “‘Let’s go to some quiet place and talk. Go and book a hotel 
room.” Udayan said, “It is quiet here.” “Not for everything”, 
Urmila teased him. 

When they came out of the park, Udayan said, “III leave 
tomorrow evening. Where do I meet you ?”’ Urmila said, ‘‘Come 
to our office during lunch time.” Udayan said, ‘I cannot come to 
your office. Why don’t you take a day off tomorrow?’ Urmila 
said, ‘‘I have just joined the office. It won’t be right to ask for 
leave. Rather you take an extra day’s leave and stay back.” 
Udayan said, “‘I too have important work in my office. Besides my 
boss is not as nice a person as your Director. He is very strict.” 

Next day, Udayan met her briefly and left. Back in her seat, 
Urmila went through the events in her mind. Udayan was a 
strange person indeed, getting angry at nothing. Anyway, she 
would write to him and sober him up. But she could not write 
to him for some time, because she had heavy work in the office 
and even had to carry files home. When she did write, she was 
pressed for time and could only write a short letter, in which she 
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could not write all that she had thought of writing. 

In the office. Urmila’s work went on increasing. In government 
offices, there is a peculiar rule that the person who does good 
work is saddled with more work. Urmila became a victim of this 
rule. But she did not grudge it, since she wanted to show her 
mettle. Now the Director sent for her when he wanted to discuss 
some important or intricate matter, and took her counsel. She 
found him very well behaved and correct in his manners. The 
Director too treated her as he did other officers and she found that 
her being a woman was neither an advantage nor a handicap to 
her. She maintained good relations with others in the office. 
Those who had in the beginning tried to make passes at her had 
by now known her well and were respectful. She was nice to her 
colleagues and they too treated her as an equal. 

Besides her office work, Urmila had taken interest in another 
thing, the welfare of the subordinate female staff of the office. 
But after talking to them and knowing them for some time, she 
discovered that these women had accepted their fate and were not 
interested in improving their lot. They had no pride in themselves 
or their work and had accepted the fact of their being second class 
citizens because of their sex. Some of them begged for lighter work 
and some others wanted to take undue advantage in work in 
exchange of some flirtation. Urmila could not foresee any 
respectable future for them and so she gradually refrained from 
playing their patron and championing their cause. 

She had her biggest problem in her relationship with Udayan. 
Udayan repeatedly told her, both directly and indirectly, to give up 
the job and be a housewife. Urmila explained to him, ‘‘Think of 
the great difficulty with which I got the job. Would it be wise to 
give it up in such haste ?”> Udayan would tell her, “‘It looks to me 
asif you are not interested in marriage. Do give me a date 
now.” Urmila would reply, “what is the hurry? In any case, 
I have several times asked you to come and stay ina hotel 
here. Or else, let us go somewhere on a long holiday. In another 
three months, T will also get my leave travel concession.’ 

Sometimes, talking about her office, Urmila would say, “Our 
Director was saying that he would soon send me out on tour for 
field work. T will make my first programme to your town.” 
Udayan would say, ‘‘How will you travel alone?” Urmila said, 
“You need not worry. 1 will make all arrangements. I would not 
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bother you.” One day Urmila said, “I have got the best character 
roll in our office.” *‘Why?” Udayan asked. Urmila, who prided 
herself on her work, said, ‘‘What do you mean by why. I do the 
best work, that is why.” Udayan said, ‘‘Women always get the 
best remarks.” “You don’t know anything,” Urmila said, “in our 
office all lady assistants have got poor character rolls and nobody 
would have them in their sections.” 

Urmila now got completely immersed in her office work and 
trivial problems did not bother her any longer. She ignored 
road side comments, which she now considered too trifling to 
bother about. She took her office work Seriously and did not 
hesitate to argue with the Director on a point which she thought 
was correct. The Director, while complimenting her on her 
good work, did not hesitate to pull her up for her mistakes. Her 
relationship with her boss was thus a healthy one. The Director 
was an efficient, honest and pleasant officer and Urmila respected 
him. When a senior post in the office fell vacant, it was the 
Director who advised her to apply for the post, since she had all 
the requisite qualifications for the post. 

When Urmila mentioned to Udayan about the post, he asked, 
“What is the pay scale?” Urmila mentioned the scale and added, 
“I never asked you what your pay is.” 

Udayan said, ““*My pay is much less than the scale you have 
applied for.” And a little later he said, ‘“‘Are you hesitating to 
marry me because of my low salary?” 

“How could you think of such a thing?” Urmila said, “‘I do not 
even know what pay you get. All right, let us get married this year 
and be done with it.” 

“If you get the new job ?” 

“What does it matter if I get the job or not?” 

Udayan kept quiet, but Urmila felt as if Udayan would be happy 
if she did not get the job. She said, “Don't you think it would be 
good for us if I got the job?” 

‘I don’t know about that, but I find you a changed person since 
you started working.” 

“That’s but natural’ Urmila said, ‘I have now an identity of my 
own. I am not dependent on anyone.” 

“Do you think you will lose your identity when you get 
married ?”’ 

“No, but I might if I quit my job,” 
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“If you have to leave your job after marriage?” 

“No, I won’t leave my job,” Urmila said, ‘‘Whatever happens, I 
will not leave my job.’ 

Udayan said nothing and after a while get up and left in 
a huff. Urmila told herself, “‘No, I would not give up my 
identity.” 

Troubles started for Urmila in the office when she applied for the 
new post. There were other contenders for the post from her office 
and they knew that Urmila had the best qualifications for the post. 
They often teased her about the post. They would tell her: 
Though so many of us have applied, the post is yours; it is ladies 
first everywhere. Or, the Director likes you so much; he is bound 
to select you. The underlaying allusion was that if you get the 
job, it would be because you are a woman. They also started 
harassing her in various ways. They talked against her and made 
silly complaints before the Director. Urmila realised that so long 
a woman played a minor role, it was all right; the moment she 
became an equal or superior, there was resistance. 

These pin-pricks irritated Urmila but did not dishearten her. 
What else would she have expected from a male dominated society? 
She however worried about Udayan's behaviour. He too wasa 
representative of this society. She got angry with Udayan, but 
calmed herself remembering their several years’ old relationship. 
She thought she would be able to reason out with Udayan. But 
about one thing she was absolutely sure; whutrever happened, she 
would not give up her independence. 

In the end, however, Urmila did not get the job. The Director 
called her and expressed his sympathy. He said, “there are many 
pressures in making selection for these posts. Don't worry, new 
posts will come up.” Her colleagues again becume friendly with 
her. But this left a deep wound inside Urmila. When she spoke 
to Udayan about it, she found him rather happy that she did not 
get the job. Urmila did not like this in the least. She started 
moping about it. Should she give up the job, get married and 
breed children? Or, should she look for another job? Does 
Udayan really love her? If he did, why didn’t he share her 
interest, feelings, ambitions? With whom could she have a 
heart to heart talk? Her parents? Her well wisher, the 
Director? 

The more she thought, the more depressed she became. Smuall 
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things started worrying her again. She felt irritated when someone 
brushed past her in the bus. She looked back at the man who 
made a comment. She refused to talk pleasantly to her colleagues. 
When someone called her for tea during the lunch break, she curtly 
refused. Unfortunately for her, Udayan did not write to her for a 
long time, and this caused further depression in her. She did not 
talk properly to the Director, and when he tried to be nice to 
her, she replied back rudely. One day, in a dejected mood in the 
office, she wrote her resignation letter and wrote a letter to Udayan 
that she would give up her job and get married to him anyday he 
wanted. 

After she wrote the two letters, she felt very light and free. As 
if her struggle of years was suddenly over. She picked up the 
letters, stood up, looked around and without anyone in mind, 
said, Bastards! She walked to the Director's room, opened the 
door and went inside. He was alone, going through a file and 
seeing her said, ‘“‘please sit down. 1 will take a minute to finish the 
file.” Waiting there for the Director to finish his work, Urmila 
thought about herself. No, enough is enough. She remembered 
her past: the brave days of the college; bitter experiences of the 
roadside: jealousy of the colleagues; Udayan’s impatience; her own 
identity. No, she would not allow her life to be scattered away 
like this. She would get her due. She would not allow others to 
play with her life. She would plan it the way she wanted. 

The Director closed the file, looked up at her and said, 
Yess eras 0 

Urmila looked at his thoughtful face and a smile crossed her 
face. She paused for a moment, looked at his eyes and said ina 
voice that was steady and firm, “‘Are you free this evening?” 
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Maitreyi sat in a corner of the room, leaning against the wall, 
her vacant eyes looking straight ahead at nothing in particular. 
She was surrounded by women, many of whom were drying their 
eyes with handkerchiefs. Maitreyi’s eyes were dry for she had 
not wept at all. All that she wanted at this moment was to be 
left alone, but it was not possible. Groups of women had kept 
her company since the previous evening and she had not had a 
quiet lonely moment to herself. 

Even when she had got the news of Aditya’s death in the even- 
ing, she had not cried. She became quiet when everyone else 
started weeping. She felt as if Aditya had known about his 
impending death, but had kept this bit of information secret from 
her. She also felt that before his death, Aditya had distributed 
all his affection, love, intimacy among friends and acquaintances, 
people known and unknown, and she was the sole exception who 
was left out. This was now a sore point with Maitreyi and more 
than the sorrow of death, the pain of this loss disturbed her. 

She had many things to ask Aditya and his leaving her all of a 
sudden, with all her questions unanswered, seemed to Maitreyi to 
be his final betrayal. After he had left for college in the morning, 
Maitreyi had seen Aditya only at four o'clock in the afternoon 
on the hospital bed. He was at that time in the intensive care 
unit and no one was allowed to go inside. Maitreyi had waited 
outside and had gone home in the evening intending to come back 
again after some time. She did not have to go back, for the 
telephone call had come in the meantime with the bad news. 

When she got up to go to the bathroom, two ladies went with 
her and stood guard at the door. Washing her face, Maitreyi 
could not help listening to their conversation. One of them said, 
“Maitreyi should have wept; this would have released her grief.” 
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The other lady said, ‘‘I don’t think that would have been right. 
Had she cried, who would have consoled her young daughter?” 
Maitreyi found the discussion very amusing and she again thought 
of her relationship with Aditya and was unhappy. 

Ranu, her duughter. had no such problem. She had heard of 
her father’s death when she had returned home from school. She 
had played for long hours in the school and was tired and went off 
to sleep the moment she had finished her supper. She was sound 
asleep when they brought Aditya’s dead body to the house. When 
she got up the next morning, she had found everyone crying and 
had herself cried a little. But she had taken hold of herself there- 
after, and had refused to cry when an clderly lady from the neigh- 
bourhood held her to her breast and started crying. 

Ranu had not been able to fully comprehend the fact of her 
father’s death. She felt aus if her father had gone out on tour 
somewhere and would return in a couple of days. Aditya’s clothes, 
shoes, books and other belongings lying scattered in the house 
seemed to assure her of this. She knew it was not correct, but 
she also could not but look forward to her father returning back. 
From the way the door bell would ring, she would know that it 
was her father. He gave a short ring followed by two long rings. 
He always brought Ranu some present, whether it was a book or 
some other knick knack. If the house had not been so disorganised, 
Ranu would have picked up her school bag and gone to school. 

Ranu’s uncle, who had never been close to them, had now taken 
over complete charge of their house. There was not the slightest 
sign of sorrow on his face. He only scemed to be unhappy that he 
had suddenly been burdened with such a heavy responsibility. He 
was older than Aditya and insisted on advising him on every 
matter, personal or otherwise. Aditya was independent-minded and 
did not like his unsolicited advice and so kept very little contact 
with the gentleman. 

The gentleman was now in a serious conversation with the 
accountant of the college about the amounts due to Aditya’s 
family. The accountant was fond of Aditya and was in a depres- 
sed mood. But what now really bothered him was the advance 
Aditya had taken from him. He was trying to figure out a way of 
adjusting the advance in his account books. Even So he gave 
Ranu'’s uncle an idea of the pension and provident fund money 
that the family would get. This did not satisfy the uncle, who 
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said, ‘‘the Government had recently introduced some new insu- 
rance. How much will that give?” The accountant explained that 
Aditya had unfortunately not opted for the insurance. The uncle, 
who had never discussed this subject with Aditya, said, “I had 
been telling him all the time that he should take the insurance, but 
he would not listen to me.” He wondered aloud if it would do 
if a back-dated application were made with Aditya's signature, 
but the accountant chose to ignore such an obnoxious suggestion. 

The uncle left him in a huff and went inside and asked, ‘“‘when 
is Bhanu expected ?”’ Aditya’s son Bhanu was studying in Bombay 
and a telegram had been sent to him the previous evening. The 
telegram merely said that his father was serious, but they presum- 
ed that Bhanu would understand the underlying message and 
arrange money somehow and take the first available flight. The 
plane was due to arrive after another four hours. The uncle was 
a practical person and knew that the chances of Bhanu coming 
were slim indeed. He said, ‘‘whether Bhanu comes or not, we 
must have the cremation at two o'clock sharp.” The gentleman 
who was standing next to him, and whom nobody seemed to 
know, said, “‘That is right. It is no use waiting. When engineer 
Mishra died, they waited for his son to come. There was a strike 
in the airlines and he came two days late. Inspite of all the ice, 
the dead body started stinking. The son disapproved of the whole 
thing and even refused to have his head shaven.” The uncle did 
not like this morbid description and said, ‘“‘we have to wait 
whatever happens. After all, he is the eldest child.” 

Unknown to the uncle, a neighbour had already taken money 
from Maitreyi and was arranging the bier. He was a man of the 
world and was much sought after in weddings and sacred thread 
ceremonies. He had taken leave from his office for the day and 
was supervising the cutting of the bamboo poles into suitable 
lengths. From time to time, he would shout, “‘Who asked you to 
cut them into such small pieces?” or, ‘Who is bringing the rope?” 
or “Has that man I sent to the market come back?” Someone 
came up to him and said, “Do you need anything else, Sir?” The 
gentleman looked sternly at him and said, ‘‘When you need some 
help, there is no one; at other times people will come and disturb 
you. No, Sir, everything is going on fine. You need not bother 
your head.’’ 

Of the many groups standing outside the house, the most vocal 
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was the group consisting of Aditya’s colleagues. One of them 
commented that if Aditya had got his promotion in time, he would 
have had no worries and would not have got a heart attack. 
Taking a cue from this, someone raised the question of nepotism 
and corruption in the college and university administration. The 
conversation now shifted to mismanagement in the University. 
They got to discuss the pros and cons of the University Bill, which 
was before the legislature. Lest the conversation came back to 
Aditya’s promotion again, the lecturer, who had been promoted in 
Aditya’s place, quietly slipped away from there and joined another 
group. 

In that group, a politician friend of Aditya was waxing eloquent 
about the finer points of the local politics. Aditya and he were 
together in school and college, and though they had chosen diffe- 
rent paths in life, they met regularly. Aditya relied on him in 
times of need. and Maitreyi too knew him well. Today, he had met 
Maitreyi briefly and then had come out to talk about things which 
had nothing to do with the sad occasion. The others, who were 
listening to him, had also forgotten about the death and were 
immersed in the problems of politics. 

The centre of attraction was the boy who was with Aditya from 
the time he fell down in the class room till he was admitted in the 
hospital. He had already given a running commentary of the last 
hours of Aditya to three other groups and was now telling this 
group. “Hardly had he addressed the class for five minutes, he 
fell silent. We thought .. .” He continued his story with great 
enthusiasm and kept on adding little bits of information which 
had earlier escaped him, as he went along with his story. When 
the doctor standing there in the crowd asked him as to what 
haj.pened in the hospital. the boy tried to give an answer to the 
best of his imagination, since he had not gone inside the hospital. 
The doctor found many shortcomings in {Aditya’s treatment and 
this formed the basis of a new subject of discussion. 

Aditya'’s publisher had taken the opportunity to visit the place. 
Though they never had good terms, he was now trying to show 
his generosity by his expression of grief. He displayed a sheaf of 
papers and though these did not contain any accounts of Aditya’s 
books, said, “1 came to finalise the royalty payments, but fate had 
it destined otherwise.” 

Jt was now time for office and many people started leaving. 
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Seeing the crowd in front of Aditya’s house, a cyclist got down 
from his bicycle and asked, “Excuse me, Sir, has the Swamiji 
arrived already °° When someone told him about Aditya’s death, 
he asked them about Aditya’s age and the number of children. 
Then he said, ‘‘The son would now bc taking upa job and that 
should take care of the family. There may be some problem for 
the girl, but the good Lord would no doubt look after them.” 
Having said this, he got up on his bicycle and pedalled away. 

Aditya was a popular teacher, but his students were not there at 
the moment. They had gone to the college to have a holiday 
declared. The college was a hotbed of politics and though they 
all would have been happy to have a day off, there was a row over 
declaration of a holiday. Someone pointed out that there was no 
holiday when another lecturer had died in the past. The students 
had a brush with the principal and some of them went to the 
Secretariat to get orders from the Minister. Finally, they managed 
to get the sanction of a holiday and took out a procession shouting 
meaningless slogans like “‘Long live Aditya Sir.” 

Aditya was at that time lying on three big slabs of ice in his 
living room. He was now happily beyond the discussions, debates 
and controversies that were taking place around him. He did not 
believe in heaven and hell, resurrection or the immortality of the 
soul. These questions had, therefore, not bothered him before 
his death. The last hours of his life had been extremely painful 
for him. Had he known the time of his death in advance and 
were he given an option, he would have chosen a different kind of 
death. He would have liked to meet Sujata at least once. He 
has had no contact with Sujata for twenty years. Sujata was now 
five hundred miles away and had not yet got the news of his death. 
However, Aditya had remembered her for a moment before 
losing his consciousness before dying and the memory of that 
brief remembrance could now be seen in the hint of a smile on 
his lifeless face. 
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When the minister's car left the highway and took the cart-track, 
Simachal noticed that much had changed during those seven days. 
Everything was under water a week back; there was no road, no 
foot-path, nothing. They had taken four hours to reach the village 
by boat. Rains had not subsided and the heavy clouds had made 
it dark and dusky. It drizzled a bit when they were on the boat, 
but by the time they reached the village, the sky had cleared and 
it was sunny. It was, however, no village they saw there. It was 
only a flat patch of high land with a big tree in the middle, which 
floated amidst the expanse of water. About a hundred and fifty 
people, including young and old, sat huddled around the tree. The 
village had been washed away two days earlier and the villagers 
had taken shelter on this high ground. 

Simachal had gone there earlier with a relief party. He knew 
the village, for he was doing a study on life below the poverty 
line and had chosen the village a year earlier to do his study. He 
was born and brought up in a middle class family in the city and 
knew nothing about rural life. When he had gone to this village, 
he was not only seeing a rural area for the first time, it was also 
his first acquaintance with poverty. That poverty and deprivation 
could be so severe and inhuman, he realised seeing the village. The 
villagers were not only below the poverty line, they were below the 
line of human existence itself, for in that sort of existence, it was 
not possible to live with any human dignity. The houses were all 
mud huts and possessions meant a few earthen pots. The villagers 
had no land of their own and lived on wage earning which was 
very irregular. There was no work most of the time and they had 
to look for wild roots in the forest for their very subsistence. 

Simachal had written a hard-hitting story in his paper about the 
pitiful conditions in the village. When floods came and he knew 
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that this was one of the affected villages, Simachal had joined a 
government relief party to go there. Their boat carrying food 
packets and medicines was warmly greeted by the villagers, who 
fell eagerly on the relief supplies. But Simachal noticed one 
peculiar thing. The villagers did not seem the helpless pitiable 
lot that he had found them to be when he had been to the village 
earlier. As if the disaster had given them a strange courage and 
determination to fight the odds. 

After they had something to eat, the villagers told them about 
the night of the floods. They had all left their huts in time to 
come to the high land. The huts had been washed away, but they 
were all safe. Except that an old man was suffering from high 
fever and was now breathing his last. Simachal went to the old 
man, who was lying on the ground, his breath feeble and irregular. 
It was a question of a few hours or may be minutes. His kith and 
kin were sitting near the old man and there was nothing that could 
be done. 

There was a loud yell from the branches of the tree and 
Simachal looked up to see the children at play. Dirty little naked 
children were at their games unmindful of the tragedy. They 
were yelling at the boy who was on one of the top branches of 
the tree trying to catch the cat which had gone up. The cat 
climbed higher still as the boy approached it, but the boy did not 
give up. Now all the villagers came to watch the fun. Even the 
relatives of the old man left him and joined them. The boy finally 
managed to catch the cat and said, “I am going to throw it down.” 
Simachal said, “you will kill it.” Someone standing near Simachal 
laughed and said, “‘cats don’t die that easy. Whichever way you 
throw it, it will land on its feet,” 

The boy threw the cat down and truly enough the cat stood up 
and started licking its tail. They gave the cat something to eat 
and then they forgot the cat und gave their attention to Simachal. 
They requested Simachal to bring the minister to their village. 
They do not come during the normal times, they said, let them at 
least come and see us when we are in distress. 

From there the boat took them to other villages for distributing 
relief material. When they returned back, it was night, and 
Simachal went straight to the newspaper office to file his report. 
He mentioned the death of an old man in the village. 

Simachal then tried to find the minister, for he had a promise to 
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keep. This was a difficult job. When he finally tracked the 
minister through conference rooms, public meetings, party office 
and so on, he found him resting after a long tour and discussing 
about relief work in his constituency. Simachal told him about 
the village and gave him a pathetic picture of the people. The 
village was not in the minister's constituency and the minister had, 
in the meantime, visited many affected villages. He, therefore, did 
not evince much interest in visiting the god-forsaken place. 
Simachal now used the ultimate weapon of his profession and said, 
“you were telling me the other day about. . .” 

The minister remembered the many deals with the newspaper 
and said, “‘I have seen so many villages by now. What else is 
there to see?”’ Simachal told him, ‘‘you will see the poorest village, 
where the people are still starving. You are giving statements that 
there have been no casualties; but here is a village where there has 
been at least one death.” The minister now agreed and asked his 
people to draw up a tour programme which should include this 
village too. 

They could make the trip only after another seven days. By 
that time, rains had completely stopped, and people were appre- 
hending a drought. The roads were all right again and there was 
no problem going by jeep. When one looked at both sides of the 
road, it was difficult to believe that a few days earlier, everything 
was submerged. Only the broken bridges and washed away 
patches on the road hinted at the disaster that had been. 

The other reminder of the floods was the crowd of people which 
thronged the relief centres to collect frce rice. These people waited 
for days for the rice to come. Whichever village the minister 
visited, there was complaint about inadequate relief. Though at 
many places government had taken up road works to provide 
employment, able-bodied youngmen lined up to collect free rice 
rather than go and work there. It was quite a shameful sight. 

Their jeep passed through many villages and all the relief 
material they carried with them was soon distributed. The Minister 
asked Simachal, “‘Should we still go to your village ? We have no 
material left.” Simachal said, “‘I have made a promise to these 
people. We must go even if for a short while.” When the jeep 
took the road for the village, Simachal wondered why he was taking 
the minister to the village. Was it only to fulfil a promise he had 
made to the villagers or would it really benefit them in any 
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manner? He felt a little guilty now, as he had felt when he had 
first visited the village. As if he was in some way responsible for 
the misery of the poor villagers. 

When the jeep stopped at the outskirts of the village, Simachal 
could not believe his cyes. The village was the same as he had 
seen it a year before. Two rows of huts with naked children and 
stray dogs playing in the street. There was no sign of a severe 
flood having played havoc. The Minister said, “This place seems 
all right. It was rather the other villages which looked worse 
affected.” He was right and Simachal kept quiet. 

The villagers came out and stood surrounding the jeep. They 
had no grievances to make to the Minister. It was as if the 
minister and his jeep were mere objects for their entertainment. 
The minister promised to send them more relief materials soon. 
There was no other demand. Simachal suggested that the minister 
should give some money to the family of the old man who had 
died. When the minister promptly announced a grant, the villa- 
gers laughed. The old man had not died. He had not been able to 
walk up to the jeep, but was lying outside his hut and was 
enjoying the goings on. 

They got into the jeep to leave. To Simachal, the whole trip 
now seemed completely meaningless. What did the villagers get 
out of their visit? May be, he will make out a story for his paper. 
But even that would not make a great story, for the village did not 
offer the picture of distress the readers wanted. Even the old man, 
whose death might have evoked sorne sentimental response, had not 
obliged them. 

When the jeep moved, Simachal looked back. In the pale light 
of the evening, the village looked like a dead island. It was the 
same as he had seen it a year earlier. There had been no change. 
In this age-old village, the houses were ramshackle and tumble 
down as before. The people were as poor, as hungry and as bereft 
of hope. The old man was alive yet, and the naked children were 
at their games and the cat was not dead. The village had survived 
the floods. As it had survived the five year plans. There was 
nothing that could be damaged in the village. Simachal gave the 
village a last look as the jeep turned corner. Everything was the 
same as before. Nothing had changed in this time-worn village 
and in the life of its people. 
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Sitting in their hostel room one quiet evening, Ravi and 
Kanishk decided that they must visit the red-light district. Ravi 
said, ‘‘Everyone has by now been there, except the two of us 
country bumpkins.”” Kanishk, who was a serious type as well as 
timid and cowardly, said, “What is the big thing about going 
there?’ You have money, you just walk down there.” Ravi said, 
“You always talk tall. Iam giving you the money here and now. 
Let me see you go there.” Kanishk said, ‘‘Let the exam be over. 
Ili show you what is what.” 

Whether their friends had in fact visited the narrow forbidden 
lane behind the Old Bazar or not, some of them always gave 
interesting accounts of their visits there. These stories, whether 
true or imaginary, were fascinating and juicy. One winter evening, 
when they were doing their studies, Srilal came inside their room 
and said, ‘You two will spend your whole life poring over books 
and won t know a damn thing about the world outside.” Srilal had 
a habit of giving a long preface to anything he said and was known 
to be a braggart. He was looking happy and excited and as he 
sat down on the bed, he said, “I had just been to the red-light 
area.” 

Ravi and Kanishk felt a sudden pang of jealousy. Kanishk 
pretended not to have heard Srilal and went back to his book. 
However, Ravi said to Srilal in an angry tone, ‘We have had 
enough of vour cock and bull stories. Like you said you met the 
President in Delhi.” Srilal did not protest, but said, ‘‘Forget 
about that. Listen to what happened today. You have seen the 
Moonlight Hotel there. That is where the brothel is.” 

Kanishk had read Yama, the Pit, was familiar with Sharat Chandra 
and devoured with rapt attention the scenes in films depicting red 
light districts. Srilal’s statement appeared to him to be a travesty 
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of truth and he took it that Srilal had fabricated the whole thing. 
He shut his book, wrapped his shawl around him and looked at 
Srilal with amused contempt. Ravi was, however, sitting with his 
mouth open to listen to the details of Srilal’s visit to the 
brothel. 

“If you are thinking that the lane only has shops for sale of 
bodies, you are thoroughly mistaken”, Srilal said, “it is like any 
other street with shops selling stationery, groceries, books. It is 
difficult to find out easily which blocks house the prostitutes. But 
then there are pimps who will take you to the right place.” 
Kanishk found the description most unrealistic. His idea of a 
red-light district was this: It is a narrow street having only drink- 
ing dens, pan shops and florists. The only vehicles allowed in the 
street are horse-drawn carriages. People frequenting the street 
are all dressed in dhoti and kurta and have garlands of flowers in 
their hands. The houses are congested and you have to walk up 
narrow steep stairs to go inside. The street is dimly lighted with 
gas lamps, but there is a festive atmosphere created by the singing 
of the Panwala, the incoherent ramblings of the drunkard and the 
suppressed laughter of the prostitutes. In front of every door, 
there is a heavily made up girl winking at the passerby. Kanishk, 
therefore, considered Srilal’s account a total fabrication and said, 
‘So you finally landed in the hands of a pimp.” 

Srilal said, ‘‘Don’t you ever make the mistake of getting into the 
clutches of a pimp. Once he has got hold of you, you are as good 
as finished. You lose all your money and you are lucky if you can 
get away with your life. No, I went to no pimp. I went straight 
to the Hotel.” “How did you know that the Hotel was a 
brothel?” Kanishk asked him. Srilal said, “‘I did not go there to 
go to a brothel. I had gone there for a cup of tea after the film. 
Till then I had no idea what thc street was nor what happened in 
the hotel.” 

Kanishk wanted to put an end to Srilal’s bragging and said, 
“Which film did you see and in which theatre?” Srilal was prepar- 
ed for the question and gave the correct name of the picture and 
the cinema hall in Old Bazar. Kanishk was not prepared to give 
up. “Who else was there with you?” he demanded. 

Srilal made a slip and said, ““You must always go there alone. 

_If you take a friend with you, he is bound to talk and before you 
know, everybody is talking about your visit there.” Kanishk was 
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going to point out the inconsistency in Srilal’s story when Ravi 
said, “Forget about the picture. Tell us what happened in the 
hotel.” 

Srilal did not answer that one but said, “‘Give me a cigarette.” 
Kanishk said. “You rascal! First you disturb us during studies and 
now you ask for a cigarette. In a little while you will ask for a cup 
of tea too.” Srilal said, ‘‘Very well said. A cup of tea would be 
most welcome in this cold. If you want, I will get sugar and tea 
leaves from my room.” Ravi, who was eager to listen to his 
story said, ‘ ‘All right, I am making the tea. Tell us what happened 
there.” 

Srilal lighted his cigarette, stretched himself on the bed and said, 
“I was sipping my tea when I saw the prostitutes walking past the 
window.” “‘How did you know they were prostitutes?” Ravi 
asked. Kanishk, who prided himself on knowing more than Ravi 
about prostitutes and brothels, at least in an academic way, said, 
“That's easy. It shows on the face.” Ravi felt slightly embarrass- 
ed for having asked such an elementary question and though he 
did not have the good fortune of seeing a prostitute outside the 
cinema screen, he said, “‘Yes. One can look at the face and tell.” 
Giving this a slightly intellectual twist, Kanishk said, ‘It’s the eyes 
which are tell-tale.” Finding them digressing from the subject, 
Ravi asked Srilal, ‘‘So what did you do when you saw the prostitu- 
tes walking past the window?’ 

“I called the waiter and asked him. Actually, the waiters of the 
hotel are pimps. The fellow took me through a back door straight 
to the brothel,” Srilal said sipping his tea. Ravi found many links 
missing in the story and so asked, “Did you ask the waiter to take 
you to a prostitute or what?” 

Srilal said, ‘No, it did not happen that way. When the waiter 
saw me looking at the girls, he came and asked me if I would like 
to go to one of them. I even tipped him two rupees. When I got 
up, he asked me to follow him. He took me to a room where 
there were five girls. I selected one of them and the waiter left me 
alone with her.” 

Ravi now looked genuinely impressed and his respect for Srilal 
went up. He asked him with impatience, “Did you do it?” Srilal 
said, ‘“‘Oh, no. I had not gone prepared. 1 just talked with her for 
a while and came away.” 

Ravi and Kanishk no longer felt any jealousy for him. Even 
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though Kanishk did not completely believe in what Srilal said, he 
was worried about germs that Srilal might be carrying with him. 
He had even thought of giving the cup a special wash after Srilal 
drank his tea. Now he felt relieved and asked, ‘“What was the girl’s 
name?” 

“Dulari. Dulari Bai,” Srilal said. To Kanishk this seemed a 
name lifted from some film and he again had doubts about the 
authenticity of Srilal’s story. Before he could cross-examine 
Srilal, Ravi asked, ‘‘Wlhat did you talk to her about?” Srilal said, 
“Fortunately she was an educated girl. Intermediate passed.” 
‘What subjects did she take in her intermediate?” asked Kanishk. 
Ravi said, ‘‘You don’t think he asked her all those silly questions!” 
Srilal, however, said, “I did as a matter of fact, ask her. 
Psychology and Military Science.’ Kanishk said, “‘I never heard 
of Military Science in intermediate classes. Which University has 
it?” “How do I know?” Srilal said, “I am only telling you what 
the girl told me. May be some University has such a subject.” 

Ravi said, “All right. What else did you talk with her?” 
“About her family. She has a brother and two sisters. Her 
father was a tailor and had died when they were small children.” 
Ravi found that the story was becoming dull and sentimental and 
so he said, “How long did you stay there? Did you have to pay 
any money?” Srilal said, “‘Didn’t I tell you that I had not gone 
prepared? I just spent about five minutes there. Why don’t you 
make another cup of tea? III tell you everything that we talked 
about.” 

Ravi and Kanishk were now in no mood to listen to Srilal’s drab 
story. Ravi said, “‘Let’s go to your room now. The tea is on you 
this time.” Srilal looked at his watch and said, ‘‘My God, it’s so 
late now! I did not notice. This is no time for tea.” He suddenly 
got up and left the room. 

After he left, Kanishk said, ‘‘Bloody liar.” Ravi said, ‘‘How do 
you know? Everybody is going. He must have gone too.” 
Kanishk said, “Can’t you know from his description? Dulari Bai. 
Military Science. There should be a limit to telling lies.” 

Till they went to bed that night, they had still not been able to 
figure out if Srilal had in fact gone there or not. Ravi said, “Let's 
ask himto take us there. That would call his bluff.” Kanishk 
said, “Let him tell lies if he wants to; what's that to us? If we want 
to go, we'll go on our own.” They Kept discussing about their 
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plans to go there and one evening took a firm resolve. 

As the examination drew nearer, Kanishk started fecling that it 
was immoral to even think of the red-light district and that these 
thoughts of his would be bad for his examination. Ravi, however, 
incited him from time to time to discuss about the place and 
Kanishk joined the discussion, though he repented about it later. 
Exams were only a few days away when one evening Ravi said, 
“After studying since early morning I am having a headache. Let's 
go and take a walk in Old Bazar.” Kuanishk could guess 
Ravi’s real intention and said, ‘‘No, let's go to the park.” 
Ravi insisted, ‘“I have to make some purchases. We must go to 
Old Bazar.” 

They reached the bazar and their walk took them to the corner 
from which the forbidden street started. They went to the pan 
shop in the corner, bought cigarettes and tried to look into the 
street as far as the eye could see. The street was, however, like 
any other, with ordinary shops and houses and ordinary people. 
There was no sign of any brothel. Ravi drew on his cigarette and 
threw away the butt and looked at Kanishk. Kanishk could read 
his mind and said, “‘No, not today. Let the exam be over. 
Besides, we have to come prepared as Srilal had said,” Ravi got 
angry and said, ‘‘You go back to the hostel. I'll come later.” 

Kanishk knew that he would never be able to come here alone; 

he will have to come with Ravi. He did not want Ravi to stay 
back and tell him of his adventure later. He, therefore, pretended 
to be a well-wisher and said, “The exam is round the corner and 
you have to make up for last year also. The day we finish the exam, 
we'll come.” Ravi’s insistence was only a bravado and so he 
readily agreed to Kanishk’s suggestion. “All right,” he said, “‘but 
don’t give any more excuses then.” 

The two of them got down to prepare for the examination 
seriously and kept their thoughts away from the Old Bazar. One 
day Srilal had come to them to borrow a book and Ravi asked 
him, “‘Have you been to Moon Light since?” Srilal got angry and 
said, “Please don't talk about these things during exam time.” He 
made a face as if there was some connection between performance 
in examination and going to the red-light area. This put Ravi too 
in a moral dilemma and he regretted having asked Srilal such a 

question. 
The day the exam was over they breathed a sigh of relief and set 
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out for the Old Bazar. Kanishk cautioned Ravi at the outset, 
“We just see the place today. We go prepared tomorrow.” 
Srilal had gone home after the exam and it was not possible to take 
his advice. However, they decided that they would go and havea 
cup of tea in Moonlight Hotel. Having nothing else to do, they left 
the hostel early and reached the Old Bazar early in the afternoon. 
They. had planned to enter the street when it became a little dark 
and ‘so spent their time walking up and down the main road. After 
they had eaten chat from a road side shop and seen all the pictures 
displayed outside the cinema hall, Ravi asked Kanishk, ‘‘What is 
sunset time these days?”’ Kanishk said, ‘I don’t know that, but it 
is still bright and it will take sometime to get dark.” Ravi said, 
“TI et'’s get in whether it is dark or not: I'm tired walking up and 
down.” 

They went to the pan shop in the corner and bought cigarettes 
and decided to enter the street. Lest Kanishk change his mind in 
the last minute, Ravi took his arm in a firm grip, and they turned 
to look for Moon Light Hotel. Kanishk suddenly said ‘Police’ and 
Ravi made a quick about turn and they came out faster than they 
had entered the street. Smoking a cigarette outside the pan shop 
Ravi asked, “Did you really see a police man or was it only to 
scare me?” Kanishk said, “If you have doubts, come with me. 
T'Il show you.” Ravi said, “‘That’s why I said we should go there 
only after it is dark.” 

Though there were no new mysteries in the cinema posters, they 
spent some more time loitering before the cinema hall. When the 
street lights came, Ravi threw his cigarette butt and said, “‘Tell me 
if you will come with me. Otherwise III go alone.” Kanishk 
angrily said, “All right, you go alone. Tl! go and see a film.” 
Ravi said, ‘‘I'm sorry. Let’s go.” 

They went past the pan shop again and looked inside the street. 
Though it was now evening, there was no change in the street 
scene. Ravi lighted another cigarette and asked Kanishk, ‘“‘Are 
you afraid?” Kanishk could not hear what Ravi said for he was 
busy looking at the youngman who was entering the street. He 
showed the man to Ravi. He was a senior student of their hostel 
and suitably dressed in pajama and kurta he was now going inside 
with a determined walk. He had a packet in his hand and Ravi 
had no doubts that the same contained a garland of flowers. 

They were quiet when they took a rickshaw back after having 
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been frustrated in their attempt. As they were nearing the hostel 
Kanishk said, “You have not yet returned the book I had tent 
you.” Ravi said, ‘What do you need the book for after the 
exams?” Kanishk said, “‘I need the book.” Ravi said, “‘I have lost 
the book; I'll pay you the money.” 

They stopped talking to each other and spent two days in bicker- 
ings. When their anger cooled off, they again decided to visit not 
only Moon Light Hotel, but a brothel itself. They made out an 
elaborate plan for this. They would go as Press reporters to do 
a story on the red-light district. Ravi approved of Kanishk’s plan 
but they discarded as impracticable the suggestion that they would 
go in some disguise. By evening that day, they were back again in 
front of the pan shop. 

Ravi said, “I am going to buy a copy book; you go and buy a 
packet of rubber.” Kanishk said, ‘We are going to interview them 
only. We don’t have to go prepared.” Ravi said, ‘‘Who knows 
what will happen once we are inside?” Kanishk said, “I don’t 
know where the Chemist’s shop is. Let me go and buy the exercise 
book. You go to the Chemist's.” Ravi said, “You are a bloody 
weakling. There is the Chemist’s over there. Go...” Kanishk 
said, ‘‘I have never purchased it before.” Ravi said, “Nor have I. 
For the Chemist, rubber is no different from headache tablets. 
What is there to be afraid of?” Ravi walked towards the stationery 
shop and Kanishk was forced to go to the Chemist's. 

When they met again and were about to enter the street, Ravi 
said, “‘Let me have a look at what you bought”. Kanishk did not 
answer him and started walking. Ravi pulled his hand and said, 
“First show me.” Kanishk took out an envelope from his pocket 
and gave it to Ravi, who opened it and saw that it contained aspi- 
rin tablets. Before Ravi could say anything, Kanishk said, “You 
should have gone there. When the man asked me what I wanted, I 
could not say I wanted rubber and so I bought the headache 
tablets.” Ravi pushed him in anger and said, “You sissy!” Kanishk 
turned red in the face and leaving Ravi behind started walking 
away. 

Ravi stood there for a moment with the aspirin tablets in his 
hand, but when he saw Kanishk going away he ran after him. He 
was no longer angry and was regretting having been nasty to 
Kanishk. He caught up with him and said, ‘‘Let’s go and have a 
cup of tea somewhere”. Kanishk kept on walking without saying 
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anything. This time Ravi went upto him and held both his hands 
and said, ‘‘Let’s not bother about Moon Light. We'll have tea 
somewhere else.” 

Sipping his tea, Ravi said, ‘‘That fellow Srilal is a bloody liar.” 
Kanishk kept quiet and pretended not to listen to him, but Ravi 
went on, ‘‘Government has been very strict and prostitution has 
been stopped by law. I don’t think there is any brothel in that 
street. Whoever heard of prostitutes staying in a hotel?” Kanishk 
still kept quiet and Ravi said, ‘“‘Even if there were brothels in that 
street, we were running the risk of being seen by some policeman 
or an acquaintance. It is best that we did not go in.” 

Kanishk kept silent. Ravi said, “‘What are you thinking about? 
Do you think we should go there again?” Kanishk said, ‘I am 
having a headache.” Ravi said, “At least these tablets have come 
handy,” and gave him the packet. When he saw that Kanishk was 
still sulky he said, “‘All right, let’s go and at least see that Adults 
Only film.” 
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These days Masterji did not speak to his son directly. So, he 
asked his wife, ‘‘Has the idler got up?” Though awake, Anand 
was still lying on the bed. He thought of giving a fitting reply to 
his father, but kept quiet. The wife said to Masterji, ‘‘Why are you 
picking on the boy early in the morning ? He'll be joining his new 
job today; let him go in peace. Why don’t you rather go and do 
a little puja for him ?” 

Though it was only eight in the morning, Masterji said, ‘‘It is 
already ten and the laat saheb is still lounging on the bed! Who'll 
give you a job if you don't go to office in time? I know how much 
1 had to run after people to get him the job. Now lazy bones won't 
even get up from his bed!” The wife said, “All right; now be quiet. 
I’1ll go and wake him up. Go and do your puja. After all this is 
his first day”. 

Masterji would not cool down. He said, “It’s not just hanging 
around the house and getting a free meal doing nothing. It’s 
Government job. Let's see how long he keeps it!” The wife said, 
“You don't think he is going to continue with this job for the rest 
of his life, do you? Surely he’l! get a better job some time.” 

Masterji burst out in anger when he heard this. ‘What other 
job do you expect him to get with his education? He passed his 
matriculation in two attempts, and never could clear his inter- 
mediate. Who will give him a better job?” Having said that, 
Masterji went to the corner of the verandah, where pictures of 
deities were kept, to do puja. Today, however, he could not 
concentrate on his prayers and his mind wandered off to Anand. 
He remembered Anand's childhood. They had no other children 
then. The wife was beautiful and in good health and was not 
irritable. Those were the heavenly days, full of peace and happi- 
ness. Even though the salary from the school was meagre, living was 
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cheap and he had a small family then. 

Masterji remembered the little things of that past. The day 
Anand went to school for the first time. Oh, how he had cried! 
He studied well in childhood; he even topped in his class. He 
would spend all his time with Masterji and follow him wherever he 
went. He would ask him problems from his book. He would wait 
for him to come back in the evening. He would tell him all that 
had happened in the school that day. 

It is the older boys in the school who spoiled him, thought 
Masterji. His family had grown by them, with four more children. 
It was impossible to manage with the rising costs. He started 
becoming irritable. The wife, who used to be a meek and mild 
woman, became harsh and quarrelsome. Around this time, Anand 
fell into bad company and changed. He returned home late. Some 
times he kept away from school and spent the day wandering 
about. Finally, he failed the Matriculation. 

He was not even sorry about that. When Masterji took him to 
task, Anand said, “What else did you expect? I did not even have 
text books with me.” Masterji got raving mad when he heard this 
and said, “What books? Did you ever tell me?” Anand said, 
‘You never even paid my school fees in time. I did not see a new 
shirt in vears. How would you have bought books?” Masterji 
said, ‘When did I say I won't buy you books? Did you ask me? 
Don't I buy you dresses when you need? Are you any worse off 
than your brothers?” Anand said, “You should have thought of 
your means before raising such a big family.” 

This hurt Masterji and he quietly left the house. From that day, 
he talked less and less with Anand until they did all the conversa- 
tion through the mother. Anand passed Matriculation in another 
atternpt, but he was no longer interested in studies. He would go 
to the college, but while away his time with friends and return 
home late in the evening. When asked, he would reply that he 
had gone to look for a job. He did odd jobs now and then, but 
spent all his earnings in making dresses for himself. Masterji was 
afraid that his other two sons would be spoilt by his example. 

One day over his meal he told the wife, “Tell your darling son 
to behave if he has to stay in the house.” The wife banged the 
plate and suid. “it is you who have given him a long rope and 
now he becomes my darling son! If you have to tell him anything, 
tell him straight. 1 cannot be a go-between.” Musterji pretended 
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not to havc heard her and said, ‘Don’t give him his meals. Let 
him starve.” The wife said, “He hardly ever eats hore. Heaven 
knows what hc docs. For the last four days, he is coming home 
late in the night only to sleep here.” “Where is he taking his 
meals?” Masterji asked anxiously. The wife said, ‘‘How do I 
know? You ask him if you want to know.” 

These days, every time he carried on a conversation with the 
wife, it always ended in a quarrel, and she left him in a huff. 
Today, she had controlled her temper with great difficulty, since 
it was to be Anand’s first day in the new job. While doing his 
puja, Masterji also resolved to keep himself under control and let 
his son go to the office in peacc. After finishing puja, he gave the 
wife some flowers and said, ‘‘Has he got up?” The wife passed on 
the tiffin plate towards him and said, ‘“‘You nced not worry. You 
go for your tuition. III see to itthat he goes to office in 
time.” Masterji pushed the plate aside and said, ‘‘I’m not hungry 
today.” 

At this time, some onc got down from a motor-cycle outside 
their house and called Anand, and he got up from the bed and 
went out. Masterji said aloud for the wife to hear, “‘These no- 
good friends of his would some day send him to the jail.” The wife 
said, “You go now. Won't you really have your tiffin?” Masterji 
did not reply to her but said, ‘“‘Ask him to take all his certificates 
with him.” The wife said, ‘‘Yes, yes, I’ll do that. Won’t you ask 
the zamindar saab to get him a better job? They are all talking 
about the Pundit’s son doing a Peon's job.” 

This time, Musterji did not lose his temper. He came back, sat 
down near the wife and said, “‘Don’t you think 1 know that? But 
what can 1 do? Who will give him a better job with that quali- 
fication? You know with what difficulty I arranged this job. 
Peon'’s posts ure really not bad these days. They are well paid and 
there is bonus too. He will almost get as much pay as I do. 
Besides, no one these duys asks Peons to do menial work. They 
only do office work like carrying files. 1f he could pass his inter- 
mediate privately, he might even be made a clerk in the same 
office.” When the wife did not seem to be satisfied even then, 
Masterji said, “‘Let him work there for some time. III talk to 
Saab again. Ask him to do his work well and not waste his time 
with his worthless friends.” 

Masterji had thought that teday he would huve a word with 
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Anand as he went out. But Anand was busy talking to his friend 
outside. Masterji turned his face in anger and strode out. Anand’s 
friend said, “‘What happened today?” Anand said, “‘Nothing. 
The old man is always sulking like that. Don’t look at him.” 
Anand had said this loud enough for Masterji to hear. Though 
he had resolved not to get angry today, Anand's words set his head 
on fire. Had it been another day, he would have come back and 
given his son a fitting reply. But he walked on and thought, the 
blighter has no regard even for his father. Why didn’t he die 
after his birth? Why did he live to torture me? 

Masterji’s mind went back to his past as he walked towards the 
zamindar’s house. Why did such a misfortune come on him? Why 
did the sweet child get spoilt? Will the other two boys also follow 
him? It is true that he was not able to look after the family the 
way he would like to. But whoever expected the prices to go up so 
high? He did not find time these days to help the children with 
their studies. He had to spend all his spare time giving tuition to 
carn a little extra money When teaching those other children, 
Masterji always thought of his own children and wished he could 
teach them too. But that was not to be, for he needed money to 
run the house. 

He looked ut the zamindar's house. Zamindari was abolished 
a long time back, but there had been no change for them. They 
lost landed estates, but set up industries instcad. How does it 
matter to them if prices sky-rocketed? There had been no change 
in their living. People had not even stopped calling them zamindar. 
Masterji entered the house to find the zamindar near the door, 
who said, “Lulu is waiting for you.” There was a hint of rebuke 
in this, for Masterji was late. A little embarrassed, Masterji said, 
“With your blessings, ny son is going to join his post today. That 
is why I got a little lute.” °‘It is all right’, said the zamindar, 
“What job is he doing?” “You will remember, sir”, Masterji said 
cringing a little, “that you had helped him to get the job. It is a 
Peon's job for the present.” The zamindar simply said. “That is 
good.” 

Lalu came and touched Masterji’s feet and took him to his study 
where a sumptuous tiffin was waiting for Muasterji. Masterji felt 
guilty eating such nice tiffin every morning. Sometimes he 
calculated the price of the tiffin in his mind and thought if instead 
of the tiffin they were to give him money, it would have been a 
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great help to his family. Or else, hc thought if he could take the 
tifin home. how happily his children would eat it! He felt so 
guilty about his nice tiffin every morning that he never mentioned 
about it in his house. He even sometimes thought of secretly taking 
away the sweets in his bag to give them to his young daughter. 

Today, Masterji did not feel like eating. Lalu said, “‘You seem 
to be unwell, sir. Shall I ask father to get the doctor?” Masterji 
said, ‘‘No. son. It’s nothing. FII be all right in a minute.” “PI1 get 
you some tea’, Lalu said and left him. Masterji looked at him. 
What a handsome, healthy charming kid! Quiet and well-behaved. 
Sharp and intelligent. Good in studies. 

Masterji looked around the study. It was Lalu’s own room; no 
body came here. Lalu had his own library, with books and 
encyclopaedia and games. Masterji had earlier the impression that 
wealth spoilt rich children and made them upstarts; they became 
proud and ill-behaved and never did well in studies. But he found 
this was not correct. Boys like Lalu were humble and well-behaved. 
As a matter of fact, all the members of the Zamindar’s family were 
extremely nice people. 

Masterji could not help thinking about his own house. Seven 
persons in two rooms. All the children reading their books aloud 
together. None of them has a proper dress. The room is full of 
household articles. The youngest child, running a fever, is whimper- 
ing in a corner. His son is asking him to explain something from his 
book and Masterji is shouting back at him, “Aren't you paying 
your school fees? Go and ask your teacher.” 

Masterji was sitting with a heavy heart when Lalu brought him 
tea.and there was tear in the corners of his eyes. He could not 
get the tea down his throat. He sat quietly for a while and when 
Lalu again asked after his health, said, ‘I’m a little upset today. 
But it does not matter. Take out your books.” 

He left after some time and thought he would go to his house 
first to find out if Anand had gone to his office in time or not. 
While walking back, Masterji started wondering about riches. Is 
wealth everything in the world? There are people even poorer 
than him. Is it not said that the rich man is denied entrance to 
heaven? That lucre is filth? Why is he then undergoing such 
unhappiness? He then thought of his family. When Anand starts 
getting a salary. much of his problems would be solved. What if 
it is a Pcon’s job? His salary would be a great help. But then he 
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should not get into bad company. Masterji decided that on this 
first day of his son's joining work, he would keep his mind under 
control and not lose his temper. He even thought of exchanging 
a few words with Anand. 

But when he reached home, a sense of despair seized him. 
Everything around the house was decrepit, old, dirty, ramshackle 
and gloomy. Each thing was a symbol of another want. When he 
entered, the wife said, “Anand left in time without any fuss.” 
Masterji said, “‘I don’t want to hear anything about the rotter. 
He may be dead for all I care.” Today, the wife did not get 
angry. She said, ‘“‘Aren’t you well today?’ Masterji shouted back 
at her, ‘‘Don’t talk to me and get out.” 
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The bus to Puri was long over due, but there was no sign of it 
as yet. Passengers waiting for the bus were trying to take the delay 
philosophically and were busy talking among themselves. Only 
the white foreigner appeared worried and restless as he alternately 
looked at his watch and at the road to find out if the bus was 
coming. He was now sitting cross legged by the road side in a 
posture he thought was a Padmasana and was trying to master the 
alphabets from his copy of ‘“‘Hindustani without Tears” in between 
looking at his watch and the road. 

It was the white man’s first visit to India. He had never travelled 
outside his own city in America, but ever since his young days, he 
had made up his mind to come to India. He had finally managed 
the trip after saving money over the years and a good deal of 
planning. During his two months’ stay in India, he had plans to 
learn playing the sitar, practise yoga, master an Indian language 
and visit all the tourist spots. He had been nonplussed on his 
arrival in India by the heat and dust, but he was firm in his 
resolve. He had bought a sitar and books on yoga and Hindustani. 
He had shaved his head and had donned shorts and vest and was 
ready to embark on his mission of discovering India. With the 
sitar in his hand and all his possessions in his overnight bag, he 
was now doing rural India and the pilgrim centres. After ten days 
in India, however. he was aware of the impossibility of attaining 
the goal he hud set. He was now visibly upset by the dislocation 
of his schedule due to the late arrival of the bus. 

The people, who stood around and enjoyed the discomfiture of 
the white man, were of various types. One was a group of youngs- 
ters who stood surrounding him at a safe distance. Among the 
waiting passengers were the rustics as also the white-collar ones. 
The rustics were looking at the white man with awe, and were 
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afraid of even discussing about him. The white man was, however, 
the main subject of conversation in the white-collar group. 

The English lecturer of a wayside college, who was a daily 
passenger in the bus, tried but failed to identify the white man with 
any of the characters he had come across in English novels and 
made a sotto voce comment, “‘There is complete decadence in the 
West now.” Whatever this meant, the petty contractor, who was 
going to Puri to collect payment against his bills, took a cue from 
the lecturer and said, “‘Things are really very bad there. Many 
people are migrating to other places.” The office-going clerk found 
himself excluded from these important discussions and ventured, 
“It came out in the papers the other day that the Westerners are 
now interested in Hinduism. This man is certainly going to take 
initiation to Hind uvism. in the Puri temple.” The man in the black 
coat, who was a lawyer by profession, but who prided himself on 
being a high class Brahmin, said, ‘‘There is no system in our 
Hinduism to convert these infidel mlechchhas. If some priest is 
initiating him into Hinduism, it is a travesty of our religion.” The 
student leader threw the butt of the cigarette away and said, 
“Religion is a mere excuse. They are all really spies.” 

In the meantime, the children surrounding the white man had 
been emboldened to get near him and some of them even were 
trying to touch his bag. The bravest of the rustics had also got 
into the act and was now seen encouraging the children in their 
adventure. The white man had come determined to befriend India 
and so he started beaming at the children, and this became a great 
encouragement to the youngsters. Two boys started rummaging 
through the bag and a third got busy trying to open the cover of 
the sitar. The brave rustic went up to the white man, sat cross- 
legged before him and said, ‘Photo’. The white man understood 
him and congratulated himself on his knowledge of Hindustani and 
took out his camera and showed it to him. The rustic explained 
to him with various gestures that he wanted his own photograph 
taken. The white man understood him perfectly and marvelled at 
the fact that he was able not only to understand their language, 
but their gestures too. He got up from his padmasana and got 
ready to photograph the man. 

That is when his problem started. Every one around, children 
and old men included, now rushed to him to have their photo- 
graphs. taken. Even the bright boy who had managed to open the 
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sitar cover, threw away the sitar and stood before him. The white 
man, however, was not one to be daunted. With great patience, 
he made the children and the adults stand in two rows and took a 
snap. In the meantime, some more people had gathered there and 
they too crowded him to have their photographs taken. The white 
man had thought that the people whose photograph he had already 
taken would move out, but they did not. However, he managed to 
make them stand in a third row and took their photograph. 

The goings on were now the subject of a great debate among 
the white-collar group. The clerk could not keep quiet and blurted 
out, “Imagine the white man's foolishness. We are so many well- 
dressed men standing here, but he’ is taking photographs of the 
dirty half castes.” The lecturer said, “That only shows how clever 
he is. He will sell these photographs abroad and tell them how 
poor this country is.” The student leader said, **‘Hew do you know 
that that is a camera? It is certainly some spying equipment.” He 
pointed at the sitar and said, “‘Don’t you see the other gadget?” 
The lecturer said, “After E.M. Foster, no respectable foreigner 
has visited India. The visitors now are either hippies or beatniks.” 
The lawyer found that the lecturer was trying to corner the conver- 
sation with his knowledge of English literature. So he said, “They 
should not be given visa to come to India.” 

The more snaps the white man took the larger the crowd grew. 
Some white-collar men had also eschewed their pride and had 
joined the photograph seekers’ group. The white man found it 
difficult to kcep his smile on his face and after exhausting a roll 
of films, shut his camera and put it in his case. This disappointed 
the crowd. who mumbled their displeasure. However, the children 
started dancing around him and this brightened up the white man 
who started smiling again. The children now shouted ‘bandar, 
bandar’ and since the white man did not understand what it meant, 
he started clapping and encouraging them. 

The bus arrived and the children left him and ran towards the 
bus. The waiting pussengers jostled with each other to get in. 
The white man found it impossible to push through, burdened as 
he was with his camera, overnight bag and sitar. The bus started 
moving, but fortunately the conductor felt pity for him and shouted 
at him to come up. The white man thanked him and ran along 
and clambered up the bus as it started moving. 

Though there were no upper or lower classes in the bus, by some 
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accepted convention, the rustics and the white-collar people sat in 
different sections of the bus. When the white man got in, the white- 
collar group made room for him by displacing the rustic who had 
trespassed into their section. The white man beamed a smile of 
gratitude and thanked them. Now they all tried to talk to him. 
The lecturer tried to westernise his accent and asked the white man 
his name. Though the white man was able to follow Indian 
languages with the aid of gestures, he could not follow the strange 
English spoken by the lecturer. It took him quite some time to 
understand him and he gave out his name. The contractor and 
the clerk also tried to improve their English pronunciation, but 
what they said in their strange accent was incomprehensible to the 
white man. The conversation, therefore, stopped and the white 
man wondered if he would be able to adopt a yoga posture while 
sitting in the bus. This he found was not possible and so he took 
out a book from his bag and tried to glean knowledge about India. 

The lawyer said, *‘I have my doubts if this fellow is an American. 
Why is he unable to understand English?” The lecturer wanted the 
crowd to share a bit of his immense knowledge and said, “If you 
forget the Red Indians, there are no other original Americans in 
the States. They have all come from some other country, from 
England, Scotland and even Ireland. There are people from 
Germany and Italy too. It is the Italians who founded the Mafia 
in the US.” The clerk asked, “Where could this man be from?’ 
The lecturer looked intently at the white man and said, “‘No Sir, 
he is not from England. He must be from the Continent.” The 
contractor found that the lecturer was hogging the conversation 
and so he said, ‘If my uncle were here, he would have given a 
complete run-down about the man in minutes. After all he is living 
in England for the last eleven years!” The clerk who was a simple- 
ton said in wonder, “Eleven years! Is he a doctor?” The contractor 
said, “No, he is a scientist. Two thousand pounds a week. He has 
even got his own house in London.” The lawyer said. ‘‘A doctor 
from our village is in Kuwait for the last three years. There is lot 
of money there.” Not to be outdone, the lecturer said, “I have 
also applied to the Oxford University. The moment I get a fellow- 
ship, I pack up and go.” 

“How far is Karnataka from here?” asked the white man. The 
lecturer explained, “‘That is far off. As Orissa is a State, SO is 
Karnataka in the south of India.” The white man said, “No, no. 
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Iam asking about the Karnataka temple. It must be somewhere 
near here as this book says.” The lecturer now understood the 
white man’s mistake and this time tried to explain, without trying 
to improve his accent. “You want to know about the temple in 
Konark. That is quite near.” The lecturer then went on to tell 
him more about the temple and strangely enough, the white man 
understood him fully this time. The lecturer became a Iittle more 
confident now and started asking him about his salary, the price 
of his camera and whether he would sell his clothes before he left 
India. The white man too tried to enlarge his knowledge of India 
by asking questions to the lecturer. 

After his successful communication with the white man, the 
lecturer looked at others with some pride and said, ‘‘These people 
want to know everything about us. What a curious lot!” The 
lawyer said. ‘‘They are foolish too. This man does not know the 
difference between Konark and Karnataka.” The contractor let out 
a jet of betel juice through the window and said, “‘They are very 
filthy. My uncle was saying that they don’t take a bath the whole 
of winter. It is only when summer comes that they take some sort 
of a bath.’ The clerk added, “They have no family ties. The 
children live separate from the parents. Nobody cares about kith 
and kin.” The student, who was not able to fully understand the 
conversation that was going on, asked the lecturer, “‘Do you think 
he will sell his pair of jeans?” The lecturer said, “May be he will, 
but looks like he will ask for a fancy price.” The contractor said, 
“I won't mind buying the camera if he gives it for a thousand 
rupees.” The lawyer, who also had his eye on the camera, said, 
“Why should you buy a second hand camera? Ask your uncle to 
get you a new one.” They then went on to comment on the 
character, life style, intelligence and manners of the white men in 
general and come to the conclusion that they were a materialistic, 
selfish, insensitive, greedy and individualistic lot. 

Suddenly the bus stopped with a jolt. The conductor said 
‘accident’ and everybody got down. The bus had stopped in the 
middle of a lonely stretch of road and the man it had hit was lying 
by the road side, unconscious and bleeding. They all flocked 
around the man, but no one went near him. The rustics were afraid 
of complications and the white-collar ones did not want to soil 
their dresses by going close to him. Finally the driver went near 
the man and turned him over. The bleeding was not visible now 
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and the man looked as if he was asleep and he no longer evoked 
fear or sympathy of the spectators. The driver wiped his hand on 
his uniform and said, “‘It is nothing. The breeze would revive 
him.” Every one sighed relief, except for the white man who 
shouted ‘doctor, doctor’. Ignoring him the lecturer asked, “What 
should we do now?” The lawyer said, “If we stay on here. there 
will be a police case. We'll all get mixed up in the case and will 
have to run to the court for a couple of years.” When they heard 
the lawyer, half the passengers left the place and got into the bus. 
The contractor asked the driver, ‘‘Is it serious?” The driver said, 
“No. It’s nothing. As a matter of fact, the bus has not even 
touched him. The bumpkin started running on seeing the bus and 
stumbled and fell. He will be all right now.” The lecturer said, 
“Then it is no use stopping the bus in the middle of the road.” 
The clerk looked at his watch and said, “It is already late as it 1s.” 

All of them now filed back into the bus and the driver honked 
the horn. They discovered that the white man was still standing 
near the injured man. The lecturer shouted at him, ‘‘Come in; 
the bus is going to start.” The white man shouted ‘doctor’ again 
but did not move. The contractor, the lawyer, the student all called 
him, but the white man seemed not to understand them now. Fed 
up with him, the lecturer threw the sitar out of the window and 
said “Let’s not waste time on the mlechchha any more. Let's get 
moving.” The lawyer assured the driver, “Nothing to worry. 
Let’s go.” The driver honked the horn twice more unnecessarily 
and started the bus. They all looked at the white man standing 
there and laughed at his peculiar behaviour. In a few minutes the 
bus took a turn and the white man was lost to their sight. 

The passengers started their conversation again. The contractor 
said, ‘Didnt I tell you that these white men have a habit of poking 
their nose into other people’s affairs?” 
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When Tribhuvan was transferred, he had thought that he would 
like the new place of posting. He joined the new college, but even 
after two months in the new place, he did not seem to like it. He 
found his college, his colleagues and students and even his rented 
house and its neighbourhood rather unfriendly. He could not 
put his mind to work and kept thinking of his old college and the 
town where he had just spent five years. What sustained him was 
a fond hope that the new place would gradually grow on him and 
he would start liking it. 

Tribhuvan lived a simple life. He was a bachelor; he made his 
own tea and breakfast in the morning and took his meals in the 
college mess. His only luxury was to subscribe to two newspapers 
and read them line by line. He took great delight in discovering 
hidden meanings in innocuous news items and was sad that in this 
new town, no one was interested to know about these secrets. 
His other disappointment was that his colleagues did not use his 
bachelor’s pad as a club, as in the other places, and he had to 
spend his evenings bored and lonesome. 

He had taken a decision long time back not to get married. He 
started having doubts about the correctness and the irreversibility 
of this resolve. It seemed to him that married life might be 
better than his present life, and he hated such a thought. He now 
tried to banish all thoughts of wedlock from his mind and wanted 
to adjust himself to his new surroundings. 

Having failed in his attempts to go back to his old life, 
Tribhuvan decided to apply for a transfer from the place. He 
wrote to the Principal that the climate of the place did not suit 
him and for good measure added that his father who was seriously 
ill also needed his presence. However, since he had just joined, 
the Principal refused to forward the application seeking a transfer. 
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Tribhuvan thought for a moment that he could make this an 
excuse to start a quarrel with the Principal to spend his spare time. 
But the idea did not excite him and so Tribhuvan did not pursue 
his application for transfer. He now thought of various plans to 
bring some colour to his otherwise drab and eventless existence, 
but none of these seemed satisfactory. Finally he held the location 
of his rented house responsible for the problem and told the college 
clerk, “‘The house you had arranged for me does not suit me. 
Could you find me another house?” 

The clerk considered himself an expert in arranging houses on 
rent and said, “‘I have now three houses with me. You may select 
any type of house you want. Do you find the present house 
small?” Tribhuvan said, “No, the house is all right, but I have 
no friends in that locality.” The clerk said, ‘‘Then the house near 
the market would be ideal for you. Very conveniently located. 
When would you like to come and have a look?” He drew a plan 
of the house on a pad and explained to Tribhuvan the various 
advantages of the house. It was decided that they would go and 
see the house the coming Sunday. 

The classes finished early that day and having nothing else to do, 
Tribhuvan returned home. He made tea and drank two cups and 
went over the morning papers again. Though he could fathom 
many underlying secrets in the simple news items, he did not feel 
any excitement, since he could not share his knowledge with any 
one. He threw away the newspaper and went up to the terrace. 

From the roof of Tribhuvan’s house, one could have a clear 
view of the whole street. Since it was early afternoon, there was 
no one on the other terraces and Tribhuvan walked about his 
terrace and surveyed the surroundings. The houses in the street 
looked to him rather dull and drab. He tried to match the houses 
with the people he had seen frequenting the street. For instance, 
he earmarked the ramshackle house as belonging to the spectacled 
old man who looked like a mechanic and had a wooping cough. 
He had met a short, bald, elderly gentleman who worked ina 
bank. He was always nattily dressed and looked a dandy. To 
him Tribhuvan allotted a neat little house across the street. He 
had met this gentleman couple of times at the pan shop in the 
corner and knew his name, but from the terrace, Tribhuvan could 
not read the name-plate on the front door of the house. He 
decided to come down and walk up to the house to see if the house 
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indeed was Subodh Babu’s. 

Tribhuvan would have come down, but he was stunned by a 
strange sight. The door of the beautiful little house opened and a 
beautiful girl came out. By the time thc fact sank into his head, 
the girl had crossed the strect and was out of his vision. Tribhuvan 
hurried down and went to the street without bothering to lock 
his doors. But the girl had vanished and Tribhuvan went to the 
pan shop to buy a packet of cigarettes. With a view to gather 
some more information about the bald-headed gentleman, he asked 
the Panwala, ‘“‘Jsn’t Subodh Babu in town now? 1 don’t see him 
these days.” The Panwala said, “Why. he was here only this 
morning!” To find out more about him, Tribhuvan said, “I was 
told he has gone home to bring his family here.” “Family?”, 
the Panwala laughed, ‘“‘Since when did he have a family? Our 
Subodh Babu is a confirmed bachelor. And that suits him too.” 

With this interesting piece of information, Tribhuvan went to 
the house which he had in his mind dedicated to Subodh Babu. 
He was now able to read the name-plate on the door and was 
happy to note that the house indeed was Subodh Babu’s. The 
door was closed from inside. though Tribhuvan had seen the girl 
open it and come out, which meant there was some one else in the 
house. Subodh Babu usually returned home late in the evening 
and so there must be some mystery to this, thought Tribhuvan. 
He returned home and assured himself that though he had left the 
door open, no one had trespassed into his house. He made tea 
again and as he sipped his tea, thought about the mysterious girl. 

He again went up to the terrace, but Subodh Babu’s door was 
still closed. He waited for a long time, but nothing happened and 
he came down disappointed. When he returned home after his 
dinner in the college mess that night, he took the road which went 
past Subodh Babu’s house. He could see the lights in the house 
through the window, but the front door was still closed. He went 
tothe pan-shop and gathered some more information about 
Subodh Babu, e.g., he was here for two years; he worked in the 
Burra Bazar branch of the Bank and so on. 

Next morning, he glanced through the newspaper in a hurry and 
went up to the terrace to put his wet clothes in the sun to dry. 
Since he spent the whole day outside, the terrace was not safe, but 
Tribhuvan decided to leave the clothes on the terrace. He made 
a note that Sybodh Babu’s house was still locked from inside. He 
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came down and looked out from his window. The house was not 
visible from there, but Subodh Babu used to go past his window 
on his way to his office. Today, however, though Tribhuvan kept 
watch till it was time for him to leave for college, he could not see 
him. Tribhuvan wondered if Subodh Babu went past when he was 
in the kitchen making a second cup of tea. He made a mental 
note to be more careful in future. 

After college that day, he went to Burra Bazar. That day he 
had classes till late in the day and by the time he reached the 
Bank, it was almost closing time. He asked for and got a form for 
opening an account. The clerk, however, told him that he had to 
come the next day since they had closed business for the day. 
Keeping an eye on the people leaving the Bank, Tribhuvan started 
filling up the form. However, he did not see Subodh Babu 
coming out. He debated whether he would ask the clerk about 
Subodh Babu, but finally thought against it, since he had a vague 
feeling that the clerk would get to know his real intention from 
his question. He came out and stood on the kerb for quite some 
time, but there was no Subodh Babu. When he returned home, 
he came past his house and noted that like the previous day, the 
house was closed from inside, but one could see a light through 
the open windows. 

He went up to the terrace to fetch his clothes. Most of the 
other houses were in darkness but from Subodh Babu’s window, 
a patch of light fell on the road. He was not able to see through 
the window and hoped that the girl or at least Subodh Babu will 
stand near the window so that he could see the shadow on the 
road. But no shadow fell and the light from the window remained 
unchanged. 

He did not find any interest in reading the newspaper next 
morning and decided that he would stop subscription to one of the 
newspapers. He drank his tea in a hurry so as to be able to come 
to the window and keep a watch on the road. He was lucky 
today and saw Subodh Babu coming. He moved to a corner of 
the room from where he could see Subodh Babu without being 
seen himself. Subodh Babu was smartly dressed as usual and 
Tribhuvan noticed a happiness and content on his face which, he 
was sure now, had something to do with the girl. 

Tribhuvan braced himself up and walked upto Subodh Babu's 
house und knocked on the door. He hud decided that if someone 
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opened the door, he would ask thc person, even if it were the 
girl herself, for that day's newspaper and strike an acquaintance. 
But there was no response even after several knocks and Tribhuvan 
finally looked down to find that the door had been locked from 
outside. 

Instead of going to the College, he went to Burra Bazar and 
opened an account in the Bank. He did not find Subodh Babu 
there, but guessed that the girl with a bag and umbrella who came 
out of the Bank was Subodh Babu'’s sweetheart. He followed the 
girl outside, but seeing her at close quarters, he started having 
doubts about the correctness of his guess. He decided not to 
follow the girl and thought that he would unravel the mystery by 
following Subodh Babu only. 

Tribhuvan chalked out various plans to keep an eye on Subodh 
Babu and his house. The plans involved his terrace and window, 
the patch of light on the road, buying a pair of binoculars, and 
also people such as the Panwala, the newspaper boy and the bank 
employees. He also decided to change his daily routine somewhat 
and thought it a wastage of time to read even one newspaper. He 
no longer found time hanging heavy on him when he was in his 
house. 

On Saturday, the clerk offered him a key and said, “We'll go 
and sce the house tomorrow morning.” Tribhuvan hesitated a little 
and said, ‘I am now thinking that 1 might as well stay on in the 
present house. After all, I have applied for a transfer. What is 
the use of changing the house for a few months?” The clerk put 
back the key in his pocket and said, “‘That’s right; but we are 
losing a good house.” From there Tribhuvan went to the Princi- 
pal and said to him, “1 have received a letter that my father is 
much better now. I would like to withdraw the application for 
transfer.” 
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When he was in college, Anant had hopes of becoming a poet 
and attaining fame and success through his writings. As a student 
of literature, he did not consider this beyond reach, but whenever 
he sat down to write, he could never go beyond a couple of lines. 
By the time he left college, his entire literary output consisted of 
a single poem published in the college journal. However, Anant 
had not given up the hope of becoming a great poet. He had made 
up his mind to take to poetry seriously once he took a job and 
settled down. 

Finally he joined the administrative service and gave a serious 
thought to fulfilling the ambition of his youth. But the service had 
its own demands and problems and after a hard day’s work, he 
did not find it possible to devote himself to poesy. However, the 
desire to become famous bothered him from time to time in his 
lonely moments. He imagined himself to be a famous poet and his 
poetry liked and enjoyed by curious readers a hundred years hence. 
Though his thoughts stopped short of the Nobel Prize, he could 
not dispel from his mind the thought of attaining immortality as a 
poet. 

If his job was the first hurdle in Anant’s becoming a poet, the 
second hurdle was his wife. She too was a student of literature, 
but she had no interest in poetry. Her plans for achieving fame 
was something altogether different. She wanted Anant to acquire 
movable and immovable assets and surpass his friends and neigh- 
bours in such acquisition. Initially this plan had not attracted 
Anant, but under his wife’s constant goading, he gradually started 
setting his mind to decorating his sitting room, buying new furni- 
ture, applying for Government land and so on. 

He did try to interest his wife in his poetic efforts while pursuing 
his material acquisitions, but his wife was a practical woman. She 
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thought it better to devote her time to impressing her neighbours 
with her riches rather than waste it in silly pursuits like poetry. 
One day Anant gathered enough courage to show his poem, 
published in the college journal, to his wife. She did not seem to 
take any interest and said, “‘Leave it under my pillow. I'll read it 
at leisure.” Anant should have done well to leave the magazine on 
her bed, but unfortunately he did the impertinence of reading the 
poem aloud and savour its sweetness. His wife sized him up by the 
satisfied smile on his face and asked, ““‘Is that a love poem?” For 
her, all poetry was divided into two categories: love poems and 
non-love poems. Anant was nonplussed and said, “No; not exactly, 
but . ..” His wife now asked a very irrelevant question, ‘‘Where is 
that girl now who was with you in college? Her name was Lily or 
Chilli or something.” 

That very moment, Anant gave up all intentions of attaining 
fame and immortality as a poet and threw away the college 
magazine. Writing poetry was indeed a difficult task and Anant 
was rather happy to be rid of this responsibility. He spent the 
night thinking of various alternate means of achieving greatness. 
Having regard to his educational background, Anant decided that 
he would henceforth use flowery language in his office notings and 
some future research scholar would make an honourable mention 
of his name in his thesis on ‘Literature in Office Files.’ He looked 
furtively at his wife’s pillow and tried to find out literary equiva- 
Jents of words and phrases used in office files. 

However, Anant discovered in his office the next day that 
writing literary prose in files was as difficult as composing verses. 
He could not, howsoever much he tried, give a lyrical touch to 
orders sanctioning leave applications. He found some scope of 
writing a clerihew in a file, but then he remembered his boss who 
was of a prosaic temperament like his wife, and this was enough 
to make him refrain from writing a mini-poem in the file. How- 
ever, when he got a file that day recommending promotion of some 
officers, Anant remembered his Shakespeare and wrote, “There is 
no choice among rotten apples.” While penning this gem, he 
thought of the future scholar and signed his name with a flourish. 
He was very pleased with himself, but when the file went down, 
there was a problem implementing his order. Finally, the Head 
Clerk cume to him with the file and said, “Sir, you have by mis- 
take recorded the order relating to the Agriculture Department in 
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this Personnel Department file.” Anant pitied the Head Clerk his 
ignorance, but he did indeed strike out the line about rotten apples 
and simply wrote, ‘‘As proposed.” 

This gave him a new idea. He thought of writing his notes in 
the files keeping in mind that the future scholar would do a study 
of ‘Humour in Office Files.’”’ He read every file several times over 
and thought of writing a humorous note. But the files were all 
dull, drab and humourless and Anant could not find a way of 
bringing in a comic strain to his notings. 

Having thus been frustrated in his various plans, Anant now 
decided to join his wife in her plans to become famous. He started 
a competition with his neighbours to improve the looks of his 
house and to have better possessions than them. After having 
given the house a new coat of paint, he set about growing a 
garden which few of his neighbours had. The garden was green 
and beautiful during the winter and rains, but lost colour and 
liveliness during the summer months. Along with the garden, 
Anant’s reputation also suffered a set-back during that period. To 
give a permanence to his reputation, Anant had a prize instituted 
for the best garden in their locality and during the first year itself 
got the award. He was now happy that his name would be written 
in golden letters in the history of the award. 

In the mean time, Anant went up the service ladder and after 
doing several jobs in many places, became a senior officer. His 
wife became fat and religious. But inspite of these changes, Anant 
did not give up the hope of becoming immortal through some 
great achievement. As he grew old, he realised that he was incapa- 
ble of writing literary or humorous prose in his files, not to speak 
of great poetry. He, therefore, thought of easier means of achie- 
ving a lasting reputation. For instance, he decided to fix a name- 
plate in his house which would be lasting. Someone suggested 
marble, but Anant told the mason, “‘Marble would not lust long. 
We must have a brass name plate.” The mason said, “‘The brass 
would last for three generations.” Anant did not like whut the 
mason said and observed, ‘‘Why only three generations? It should 
last hundreds of years. Get it made in a thick brass plate.” 

When Anant remained in charge of a district, he got many 
opportunities of immortalizing his name by having it inscribed in 
marble slabs. On the occasion of foundation stone laying and in- 
augurations, he got slabs made with his name engraved on them. 
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He had now no doubts left that in this district at least, his 
name woild be remembered for all eternity. When he was 
transferred to the Secretariat, he no longer got a chance to 
have his name inscribed on slabs. However, to establish and 
circulate his name and fame, he started signing his name in 
clear and impressive letters in various circulars, orders and 
office memos. Whether his efficiency and ability in office work 
had improved or not, his signature showed definite signs of 
progress. It now looked dignified and authoritative and certified 
to Anant'’s being a capable officer. 

The nearer the time of his retirement came, Anant started 
having greater doubts about the permanence of his name in office 
work. To test this, he once went on inspection to a subordinate 
office where he had worked several years earlier. He went through 
a file and said, “I was here twenty years back and had given 
certain suggestions about the matter dealt with in this file. Could I 
have a look at that note in the old file?” The officer now working 
in his old post said, ‘‘Under the Records Manual those files were 
destroyed after two years.’”” Anant felt unhappy about the wanton 
damage done to his valuable notes and showed his displeasure by 
giving a bad picture of the office in his inspection report. 

Anant was now approaching retirement. His daughter had been 
married and his two sons had finished their studies. Inspite of his 
prodding, the sons did not want to join government service and 
wanted to do business. Anant tried to explain to them, “‘There is 
no money in government service, but there is prestige and name.’ 
‘What name?” the elder son retorted, ‘““Nobody knows govern- 
ment officers. It is only when your friend got into a vigilance case 
and went to jail that people knew of him. Otherwise who hears of 
you officers?” Anant kept quiet, but when he went out on tour to 
his old district a few weeks later, he took his sons with him. He 
stopped his car in the school building before entering the district 
headquarters and told his sons, ‘‘Come and see for yourselves if 
government service gives you a name or not.” It was a Sunday 
and the school was closed and there was none around. Anant went 
upto the front wall of the school and looked for the foundation- 
stone which he had laid when the building had been started. A 
blank white-washed wall greeted him; there was no sign of a stone 
slab. Lest his memory betrayed him, Anant went round the build- 
ing and inspected other walls. However, there was no slab 
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anywhere bearing his name. 

On his return from the tour, he arrived at a perfect solution. 
He decided to codify the various rules and instructions issued by 
his department into a single compendium and write an eloquent 
foreword for it. He gave all his time before retirement to his work 
and a beautifully bound volume finally came out with his long and 
thoughtful introduction. Anant was confident that his name had 
now gone into the pages of history through the volume and so 
long as the rules were in force, his name would be remembered. 
With this reassuring thought, Anant retired from service. 

Anant was succeeded by Chandran. He too was nearing his 
retirement. In his college days, he was playing cricket and had 
thought of establishing a name in Indian cricket by toting up a 
mighty score. But, unfortunately, he too joined the administrative 
service and could not get a chance to play cricket. By the final 
year of his service, he had been aware of the futility of trying to 
seek immortality through notes in office files and foundation 
stones. He, therefore, devoted himself to the task of updating the 
compendium and having it reprinted. For the new edition of the 
compendium, he removed the old foreword and wrote a forceful 
new one and put his signature under it. When the first copy of the 
book came out from the press, he looked at the foreword bearing 
his name and felt happy that his name had now become immortal. 
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While getting out of the bed in the morning, Umapati stumbled 
and fell and knew that everything would go wrong during the 
course of the day. He washed his face and over his morning cup 
of tea asked his wife, “Did Rita tell you if there was a QMS letter 
box near their hostel?” 

His wife was busy with her chores and asked, ‘‘What is QMS?” 
This irritated Umapati a ‘d without bothering to give her a reply, 
he continued reading his newspaper. However, he could not put 
his mind to reading the news and asked his wife, ‘‘After how many 
days of Rita’s reaching Delhi did we get her letter last time?” 
His wife showed her irritation this time and said, “‘She left only 
four or five days back. If she has written a letter, it must be on its 
way.” Umapati said, ‘‘Not four days. By four o’clock this after- 
noon it would be six whole days. What did she say when she 
left?” His wife said, ‘What about?” 

It was no use discussing with his wife, thought Umapati. His 
wife was as unconcerned about Rita as Umapati was worried. As 
a matter of fact, Umapati was worried about everything under the 
sun. There was once a news report that broken fragments of a 
rocket would fall on the earth. Umapati had no doubts in his 
mind that a burning piece would fall on his house. What is more, 
the piece would avoid his courtyard and kitchen and hit their 
bedroom when they would be asleep. He spent several anxious 
days about it and would have continued worrying had not a friend 
told him that the rocket had fallen in the ocean two days earlier. 

Besides such major worries, lesser anxieties kept bothering him 
throughout the day. His children were the main cause of his con- 
cern. They would have to go out to the street at the slightest pretext 
and Umapati kept thinking of accidents and kidnappings. One 
Sunday morning. he heard the screeching and thud of an accident 
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followed by the noise of a crowd. Umapati ran out of his house 
bare-bodied, his face half-shaven and soap lathered, and got into 
the crowd shouting ‘Kuna, Kuna’. Kuna, who had followed his 
father, tugged at him from behind and said, “I am here”, Umapati 
breathed freely and though Kuna had not left the house since the 
morning, gave him a slap and said, “Why did you leave the 
house?” 

Umapati’s worry this morning was the non-receipt of a [etter 
from Rita. Rita was a sensible girl and was studying in Delhi for 
the past three years. Umapati’s wife knew that Rita was quite 
capable of looking after herself. But Umapati was equally con- 
vinced about the irresponsibility of his children and often kept 
brooding about Rita crossing the unsafe and crowded streets of 
Delhi. The law and order reports about the capital city which 
appeared in the front page of newspapers, were not reassuring 
either. The various scenes he imagined were: a scooter-borne 
robber snatching away a necklace from Rita’s neck; the careless 
bus driver running over Rita; two hoodlums overpowering Rita 
and taking her away in a stolen Fiat car; Rita getting injured in a 
shoot-out in front of a Bank. Umapati mulled over small news 
items and used his imagination for a complete and detailed picture 
of the event. In such imaginings emergency wards of hospitals, 
stretches of lonely roads and screeching vehicles featured promi- 
nently and these were of little help to cheer him up. 

This morning, however, Umapati could not locate a single 
alarming item of news from Delhi. There was no murder, no 
robbery, no theft, no accident. This cannot be, thought Umapati. 
He went through all the news from Delhi, but found nothing 
except reports of seminars, conferences, inaugurations, workshops, 
festivals and Ministers’ speeches. He concluded that the news- 
papers were now afraid of publishing bad news. How can a day go 
by in Delhi without some mishap or other? Surely the news of 
some earthquake or external aggression had been deliberately 
suppressed. Thus, the absence of any dreadful news also became a 
source of worry for Umapati. 

Over breakfast, Umapati told his wife, “‘T had been saying all 
the time Rita should study here. It is you who suggested Delhi.” 
“When did I say that?” The wife replied, “It was you who said 
that Delhi had good colleges.” This quietened Umapati and he 
said, ‘Whosoever suggested it, it was a mistake for sure. Besides, 
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she has no sense of responsibility. Shouldn't she have sent a [etter 
immediately on reaching Delhi?” His wife said, ““Why are you 
getting worried ? She is no longer a stranger to Delhi. These days, 
children hardly ever write to their parents.” Umapati said, ‘“‘Have 
you got the addresses of her friends here? We could find out if 
any of them has received a letter from Rita.” His wife said, “I do 
not have any body's address.” Umapati became irritated and said, 
“You would never learn a thing. When you write to Rita, ask her 
for the addresses of her friends. One does not know when one 
would need them.” 

Umapati looked out of his window. There were clouds in the 
sky and it was threatening to rain. Though he should have gone 
to office by now, he was waiting for the postman. He cursed the 
postman who had no sense of time and who distributed letters at 
odd hours of the day. His wife said, “Won't you go to office 
today?” Umapati did not tell her about the postman but said 
instead, “I was waiting for Raghu Babu. We would go to office 
together.” The postman no longer used uniform, grumbled 
Umapati, and cursed the postal department. He tried to recollect 
the face of the postman of that area but could not. Finally, when 
no postman came to deliver any letter, he thought of leaving for 
the office. “‘It seems Raghu Babu won't come {fnow,” he told his 
wife, ‘“‘give me the umbrella.” 

Walking the street, Umapati today found everyone rather un- 
friendly. Had he not moved away quickly, the man on the motor- 
cycle would have knocked him down. The speeding car drove past 
him and splattered him with mud. He wanted to walk fast since 
he was getting late for office, but the two men walking in front of 
him would not give him way. When he finally reached his office, 
he could feel the accusing eyes of his colleagues piercing into him, 
for having come late. He sat down and went through his files. He 
found that all the files which had come down from his boss had 
unfavourable comments. He kept those files aside and picked up 
another file from the incoming bunch. The new file, however, 
seemed to him very complicated and full of mistakes. Umapati 
looked out and noted that the sky was overcast with clouds and it 
would pour any minute. 

Umapati could not concentrate on his file and asked the 
colleague sitting next to him, “Were there any letters for me 
today?” His colleague asked him a counter question : “Did you 
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expect any letter from some office?” Umapati said, “No. IT was 
expecting a personal letter.” “‘‘Never make the mistake of 
getting your personal letters in the office address,’ his colleague 
advised him, ‘“‘don’t you see how disorganised the papers are here.” 
He was right, thought Umapati. He could not for the life of him 
remember if Rita wrote to them in the office or the home address 
and this became a Source of irritation for him. He guessed that 
Rita used both addresses and decided to write to her and tell her 
that she must in future use only the home address. 

Umapati thus spent the entire forenoon in great distress. The 
files today echoed his mental state, for they too were full of pro- 
blems. Going through a disciplinary proceedings case, he found 
the action of the delinquent as irresponsible as Rita’s. During the 
lunch break, he only took a cup of tea. He had hardly finished 
drinking when the boss sent for him. He asked Umapati for a file, 
but to Umapati it seemed to signify the anger and hostility of the 
boss. Irate and sad, he cursed the boss and came back to his seat. 

He asked the peon to get him another cup of tea and opened a 
new file. However, his mind was busy listing out misfortunes which 
would have befallen Rita. The peon put the cup of tea on the 
table and gave him a post-card. “‘This had come in the morning, 
but I had forgotten to give it to you,” he said. The letter was a 
brief one. Rita had written, ‘‘There was no problem on the way 
and I arrived safe. Our classes started today. I am all right. Don’t 
worry about me.” With the card in his hand, Umapati could not 
decide whether he should throw the cup of tea in the peon’s face 
or abuse the Postal department for the delay or go home and give 
the good news to his wife. 

He did none of these. He took his time over the tea and went 
through the files. The files now seemed to him much less compli- 
cated and the problems rather simple and straight-forward. He 
forgave his boss and spoke nicely to the peon when he came to 
pick up the empty cup. The orders of his boss on the files did not 
seem harsh and reproachful. He even passed favourable comments 
about the delinquent in the disciplinary proceedings file. 

After disposing of some files, he stood up and went to the 
window. He looked out and told the youngman who was sitting 
near the window, ‘‘The sky has cleared. It wont rain now.” The 
youngman had appeared in an interview sometime back and 
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was awaiting the results. In that day’s post, however, there were 
no letters for him. He looked out through the window and 
said. “‘Can’t you see the clouds gathering? It’s going to rain 
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now. 
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